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THREE NOTES ON THE TEXT OF THE CANTERBURY 
TALES 


Professor Manly states in his section on the Classification of the 
MSS of the Canterbury Tales: “It has been tacitly assumed by 
most students ... that the C.T. MSS are all derived from a copy 
which Chaucer put into circulation shortly before his death and to 
which was added his deathbed Retraction. It is true that some 
scholars discussed the evolution of the C. T. as being represented 
by a succession of extant MSS, but it is clear that in such discus- 
sions only the single feature of the arrangement of the tales was 
borne in mind and the general characteristics and textual relations 
of the MSS were entirely neglected.”* The argument in the notes 
which follow is based entirely upon the textual relations of the 
manuscripts. It will be observed that the results yielded by this 
evidence accord in all respects with views which I have previously 
advanced in regard to the Order of the Tales. 


I 


The “ Merrye wordes of the Hoost” (E1212**) stand at the 
end of the Clerk’s tale in 22 MSS? and in Cx’ and Thynne’s 
print. On the other hand they are lacking in 35 MSS.* The 
commentators have offered various suggestions in regard to this 
“Host’s Stanza.” Skeat’s earlier opinion was that Chaucer wrote 
it to follow E 1162, which he regarded as marking the original con- 
clusion of the Tale. This opinion, however, he subsequently re- 


1Manly and Rickert’s Text of the Cant. Tales, m1. 29-30. 
* Manly’s groups @ and b* plus Hg El Bo? Gg Ln Bw En® Ad* Ha? Np Py 
Ry? Se. 
* The three members of group c, the twenty-four of group d*, and eight 
others—see Manly’s list vi. 386. 
163 
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tracted as “entirely baseless.”* Robinson says of these lines: 
“They are probably part of a cancelled link, originally intended 
to follow 1. 1169” (p. 1009). Manly, after taking note of the 
earlier arrangement of the Clerk’s Envoy concluding with 1. 1200, 
remarks: “It was at this time perhaps that Chaucer began to 
write the link to some following tale of which the Host Stanza, 
preserved in some MSS, is the sole remnant. Dissatisfied with the 
link he had begun to write, he discarded this stanza and altered 
the position of the last three stanzas of the Envoy into the present 
standard form” (111. 473). 

Each of these three authorities, it will be observed, assigns a 
different position to the Host’s Stanza, though they agree that it 
was later discarded by Chaucer. Indeed, the only scholar, it would 
appear, who has dissented from this opinion is Brusendorff (The 
Chaucer Tradition, p. 76). 

It is singular that so much discussion should have been pro- 
voked in regard to a matter in which the evidence of the manu- 
scripts seems unmistakable. The conclusion of the Clerk’s tale in 
its revised form * is contained in'18 MSS and Cx’; and in every 
one of these the Host’s Stanza occurs immediately following E 1212: 


And lat hym care, and wepe, and wrynge, and waille. 


On the other hand, of the 23 MSS which preserve the earlier 
arrangement of the Envoy without the reference to the Wife of 
Bath, all but four (Ha* Bw Ry? and Py) lack the text of the 
Host’s Stanza. How, then, can it be maintained that Chaucer was 
“ dissatisfied with the link he had begun to write,” or that “he 
discarded this stanza and altered the position of the last three 
stanzas of the Envoy”? 

It is to be noted further that among the manuscripts which 
contain this “ discarded ” stanza are Hg, El, Gg, Bo? and all the 
MSS of Manly’s group a—in other words comprising the full list 
of those manuscripts which Manly and Chaucerians generally re- 
gard as offering the most mature and well-considered text of the 
Canterbury Tales. Manly himself, in discussing the Host’s Stanza, 
comments on the manuscript evidence in these words: “ Strangely 


* Evolution of the C.T. pp. 8 and 26. 
5 7.e. with the reference to the Wife of Bath (E 1170-6) and the stanzas 
of the Envoy in rearranged order. 


1 
I 
t 
t 
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enough, it is preserved almost solely in MSS containing the latest 
work ” (II, 265). 

In the face of this evidence only the most weighty reasons would 
seem to justify the conclusion that this stanza was later cancelled 
by Chaucer. In point of fact only two objections have been alleged 
by those who decline to admit this stanza to the text of the 
Canterbury Tales. 


(1) It is pointed out that the three lines 


Oure Hooste seyde, and swoor, ‘ By Goddes bones, 
Me were levere than a barel ale 
My wyf at hoom had herd this legend ones! ’ 


find a later echo in the Prologue of the Monk’s tale: 


Our Hooste seyde, ‘ As I am feithful man, 

And by that precious corpus Madrian, 

I hadde levere than a barel ale 

That Goodelief, my wyf, hadde herd this tale! ’ 


Chaucer, it is argued, would have wished to cancel the earlier pas- 
sage in order to avoid this repetition. This involves the dan- 
gerous procedure of applying our own standards of judgment and 
attempting to re-write the tales in accordance with them. Are 
we warranted in excluding lines which have overwhelming manu- 
script support simply because in our opimon Chaucer would not 
have allowed this phrasal repetition in widely separated sections of 
the Canterbury Tales? Brusendorff refuses to consider this objec- 
tion seriously, remarking: “ Chaucer’s tendency to repeat himself 
is well known” (p. 76, note 2). 


(2) The retention of the Host’s stanza, it is asserted, spoils the 
effect of the opening line of the Merchant’s Prologue, 


Wepyng and waylyng, care and oother sorwe, 


which obviously was intended to echo the final line of the Clerk’s 
Envoy. This objection is categorically posed by Skeat, who holds 
that the rearrangement by which the Envoy concluded with this 
line “ rendered the suppression of the Host-stanza absolutely neces- 
sary in order that ]. 1213 may be an echo of 1. 1212.” But such 
literal-mindedness does injustice to Chaucer’s dramatic perception. 
Can we suppose that after the seven lines interjected by the Host 
the Merchant would have completely forgotten the Clerk’s Envoy? 
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The introduction of this stanza does not weaken the dramatic 
effect; indeed, as Brusendorff penetratingly observes, “the break 
caused by the jocular words of the Host makes the Merchant’s 
exclamation all the more effective.” 

Manly remarks further concerning the Host’s stanza: “ Its status 
seems, therefore, to be the same as that of ML Endlink—a bit of 
Chaucerian work but rejected because of change of plan ” (11. 265). 
There is, however, this radical difference: the MSS containing the 
ML Endlink “ are all of the 6*-cd* group or usually affiliated with 
it” (Manly, 111, 229), whereas the Host’s Stanza is found in all 
MSS. of the a group and also in Hg El Gg Bo? En® and Ad*—all 
of which, however, lack the ML Endlink. Without going into 
more tedious detail, the testimony of the manuscripts makes it clear 
that the Host’s Stanza is not, as Manly suggests, the “sole 
remnant” of an early link which was later cancelled. 


II 


Following the Merchant’s tale in the standard text is a link 
which editors usually designate as the Epilogue to the Merchant’s 
tale and the Squire’s Prologue. According to the numbering given 
to these lines (E 2419-40 and F 1-8) this passage extends across 
the boundary between Groups E and F. But in the MSS the lines 
run on without a break of any kind, and the entire section is in- 
cluded under a single heading: either the Prologue of the Squire 
or the Prologue of the Franklin. McCormick and Manly are justi- 
fied therefore in protesting that this passage should be regarded 
as a single unit. Nonetheless, the fact that this link is variously 
employed to unite the tales of Merchant and Squire, Merchant and 
Franklin, and Clerk and Franklin, makes it more convenient to 
discuss it from the point of view of these several functions. 

In entering upon this discussion it should be borne in mind that 
the earlier arrangement of the tales in the Marriage Group was 
E*DE'—an arrangement which persists in virtually all the d MSS.° 
Subsequently the Merchant’s tale (E?) was shifted to follow the 
Clerk’s and was anchored in its new position by altering the text of 
the Clerk’s Envoy and by appending to it the Merchant’s headlink 
(E 1213-44).? 


8 See my article, “The Evolution of the Canterbury Marriage Group” 
(PMLA xtvii1, 1041-59). 
7See Manly and Rickert, Text of the Canterbury Tales, U1, 243-4. 
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In the MSS of group d the Franklin’s tale follows the Clerk’s, 
and in eleven of these manuscripts ® these tales are linked by two 
Y-line stanzas, textually related to E 2419-40 and F1-8 in the 
standard text and usually referred to as the “shortened form” of 
this link. Both these 7-line stanzas are generally condemned as 
spurious, although they exhibit a notable difference in quality. 
While the second of these stanzas is unquestionably the bungling 
work of a scribe, the first seems to deserve more careful scrutiny. I 
give the text of this stanza according to Ry? (1420-50) as recorded 
in Manly’s Corpus of Variants, noting also the variant readings in 
Sl? (1420-50) and Le (1430-50) : 

I haue a wyf [quoth oure hoste, Le] thogh she poore be 
Yet she hath [hath she, Sl, Le] an heep of vices, lo! 
For of hir tonge a mochel shrewe is she 

And [Fore, Sl, Le] to my wil pe contrarie wil she do 
Ther of no fors lat alle swiche thynges go 


But wite ye what in conseil be it seyd 
Me reweth soore that I am to hire teyd. 


Now, making due allowance for inaccuracies on the part of fifteenth- 
century scribes, I submit that these lines Lave a truly Chaucerian 
flavor, The only linguistic objection to this stanza which editors 
have pointed out is the riming of open and close 6 in do: lo: go. 
The exceptional occurrence of these rimes in Chaucer is admitted 
both by ten Brink ® and Skeat,’° though neither of these authorities 
appears to recognize the extent of them. I have noted 21 instances 
in the Boke of the Duchesse, one in Parliament of Foules, three in 
Hous of Fame, eight in Troilus, three in Legend of Good Women; 
and have counted eight cases in the four Canterbury Tales ex- 
amined. In the following list I include only instances of do 
riming with either wo, so, thoo (adv.), two, a-two, ago, or mo. 

Allas! what shal I thanne do (BD 1191) 

That any woman myghte do (HF 261) 

O Eneas, what wol, yedo (HF 320) 

And seyde, “ Allas! what is me best todo?” (TC 1. 828) 


And spedde as wel in love as men now do (TC I. 26) 
A kynges sone in armes wel to do (TC 1. 165) 


* These MSS are: Bw, DI, Ha?, Le, Ld?, Mg, NI, Ry’, Sl and En? (see 
McCormick, MSS of Cant. T., p. xxvi). Fi also has this identical stanza but 
mistakenly places it following the Merchant’s tale. 

® Language and Metre of Chaucer, § 31. 

10 Chaucer Canon, § 44. 
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The treason that to wommen hath ben do! (TC um. 793) 

By lenger weye than it was wont todo (TC v. 662) 

He shal ben holpen, how so that we do (LGW. 1984) 

What devel have I with the knyf to do? (LGW. 2694) 

Ylike wel, whan they han al ydo (CYT. 850) 

Shul werche al thyng which that shal heer be do (CYT. 1155) 


Since no one, surely, would condemn these lines as spurious, the 
riming of do: go in the stanza before us is hardly decisive against 
its genuineness. 

As we have already observed, the Host’s stanza, with its reaction 
to the tale of Griselda, is lacking in nearly all the MSS of group 
d. Here now in eleven d-MSS, but not in those of any other group, 
is a 7-line stanza which would have served the same purpose. More- 
over, six of the lines in this stanza are incorporated as couplets in 
the so-called Merchant’s Epilogue (E 2427-32). It seems desirable, 
therefore, to examine attentively the relation of this 7-line stanza 
in these d-MSS and in the text of the Epilogue. 

In the first place it is important to observe that without excep- 
tion the eleven MSS containing this stanza present the Clerk’s 
envoy according to its original form and also retain the earlier 
arrangement of the Marriage Group tales (E* DE*). The Epilogue 
(E 2419-40), on the other hand, being appended to the Merchant’s 
tale, properly belongs to the stage in which E* had been shifted 
from its earlier position at the head of the Marriage Group. 

The Merchant’s headlink (E 1213-44) is not found in any MS. 
of the d or c group, and is universally regarded as later than the 
tale itself. In the case of the Epilogue the evidence, though not 
so decisive, also points strongly in the same direction: it is lacking 
in all the b and c MSS, as well as in a large majority of the d-MSS. 
Accordingly, there is no reason to doubt that it dates from a period 
subsequent to the re-arrangement of the Marriage Group. 

The 7-line stanza, according to the usual view, represents a 
scribal abridgment of the 22-line Merchant’s Epilogue (see Manly 
111. 481). The scribe, we are told, perceiving that some of the lines 
in the Epilogue were not appropriate in a link following the 
Griselda story, threw away lines 2419-26 and 2433-40 entire and 
saved only three couplets (2427-32), rearranging these into a 7-line 
stanza by transposing lines 2 and 3 and adding a new line, 


And to my wil pe contrarie wil she do, 


with obvious reference to the Clerk’s tale. 
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One may doubt whether a scribe would have treated a genuine 
Chaucer link with such reckless improvidence. As evidence on 
this point, one may cite the means resorted to by the Petworth 
scribe in dealing with this situation. Instead of sacrificing sixteen 
lines of his text he emended “ Now such a wyf” (2420) to “ Alle 
euel wyues,” changed “Lo whiche” (2421) to “for mony,” and 
“By this Marchauntes tale” (2425) to “By many ensamples,” 
thus erasing the most obvious allusions to the story of January and 
May. The scribe of Mm did not even trouble to make these 
emendations but introduced the Epilogue directly after the Clerk’s 
tale without any alterations whatever. 

It seems more reasonable on the whole to regard the 7-line stanza 
as being the original kernel and the Epilogue as Chaucer’s later 
expansion. How it was built into its context will be seen by com- 
paring the text of the stanza printed above with that of the 
Epilogue as it appears in the Hengwrt MS.: 


Ey goddes mercy seyde oure hoost tho 
2420 Now swich a wyf I prey god kepe me fro 

Lo whiche sleightes and subiltees 

In wommen ben for ay as bisy as bees 

Ben they vs sely men for to deceyue 

And from a sooth euere wol they weyue 
2425 By this marchantes tale it preueth weel 

But doutelees as trewe as any steel 


I haue a wyf thogh pt she poore be 

But of hir tonge a labbyng shrewe is she 

And yit she hath an heep of vices mo 
2430 Ther of no fors lat alle swiche thynges go 

But wite ye what in conseil be it seyd 

Me reweth soore I am vn to hire teyd 


ffor and I sholde rekenen euery vice 
Which pt she hath ywis I were to nyce 
2435 And cause why it sholde reported be 
And toold to hire of somme of this meynee 
Of whom it nedeth nat for to declare 
Syn wommen konnen oute swich chaffare 
And eek my wit suffiseth nat ther to 
2440 To tellen al wherfore my tale is do.” 


Though for the most part these lines run on smoothly, some traces 
of the welding process are still visible. The inversion of natural 


“JT am under obligations to Mrs. Germaine Dempster for transcribing 
these lines from the photostat of the Hengwrt MS. 
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order presented in lines 2426 and 2427 is somewhat difficult. And 
in the transposed lines 2428-9 the sequence is not as logical as in 
the stanzaic version: the phrase “thogh that she poore be” does 
not connect as well with “ But of hir tonge” as with “ Yet she 
hath an heep of vices, lo!” in the 7-line stanza. And finally, 
although the suppression of the line “ For to my will be contrarie 
wil she do ” has removed the unmistakable allusion to the obedience 
of Griselda, a distinct reminiscence of her poverty still remains in 
the phrase “ thogh that she poore be,” which is utterly devoid of 
meaning in its present position following the story of January and 
May. 

In the 7-line stanza the line, “ Me reweth soore that I am to 
hire teyd,” brings to a natural conclusion the expression of the 
Host’s marital sentiments. But in expanding the Host’s speech 
Chaucer adds a postscript as it were (2433-40) which contains a 
covert allusion to the Wife of Bath. This is very similar, it will be 
noted, to his procedure in the Clerk’s Tale, where a reference to the 
Wife of Bath is inserted in a stanza (E 1170-76) which is lacking 
in the earlier form of the text as represented in the MSS. of 
group d. 

In the d-MSS the heading of these two stanzas reads: 


Here endeth the Clerke of Oxenfordes tale 
Here begynneth the prologe of the Frankeleyn, 


and in Hg the Epilogue of the Merchant is headed: 


Here is ended the Marchantes tale of Ianuarie 
Here folwen the wordes of the worthy Hoost to the Frankeleyn 


Both are designated Prologues to the Franklin’s tale; the differ- 
ence consists in the shift of the Merchant’s tale from the position 
in which it stood in group d: E? DE F*. The position of the 
Merchant’s tale in Hg, Ht, and Ii seems in itself to suggest a stage 
somewhat later than in group d. 

In these three MSS E 2419-40 is followed without break by 
F 1-8, but with the word “ Squier ” altered to “ Sire Frankeleyn.” 
The fact that in these MSS the Franklin follows rather than the 
Squire is probably attributable to the continued influence of the 
group d tradition. Neither the scribes of group d nor the Hg 
scribe, it should be noted, had the proper Squire-Franklin link 
(F 673-708) since in their text of this link the word “ Franklin” 
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had been altered to “ Merchant.” But it is not easy to guess from 
what source the Hengwrt scribe picked up his text of F 1-8, or to 
decide whether the alteration of Squire to Franklin originated with 
the Hengwrt scribe or was present in his exemplar.?” 

It is clear at all events that the Hengwrt scribe, though he dis- 
carded the ML-Sq link of the 0, c, and d MSS, failed to perceive 
the proper function of F 1-8 as headlink to the Squire’s tale. 

The second of the 7-line stanzas, which in eleven d MSS form a 
bridge from the Clerk to the Franklin, is a crowning example of 
scribal inanity. Whatever uncertainty there may be in other re- 
spects there can be no question that this stanza and the one which 
precedes are the work of different authors. Nor does the source of 
this second stanza present any problem, for obviously it was an 
attempt to re-write in rime-royal the 8-line link to the Franklin 
which we find in Hg and the small group of associated MSS. 

In concluding this examination of the Merchant’s Epilogue and 
its somewhat complex relationship, it may be well to re-state briefly 
the conclusions which have been reached. 


1, The Merchant’s Epilogue is later than the tale to which it is 
attached, and belongs to the period after the Merchants tale had 
been shifted from its original position preceding the Wife of Bath’s 
tale (E? DE). 

2. The first of the two 7-line stanzas which serve as a Clerk- 
Franklin link in eleven d MSS appears to be a genuine Chaucer 
stanza, and is to be sharply distinguished from the second, which is 
plainly spurious. 

3. The three couplets in the Merchant’s Epilogue (E 2427-32) 
which parallel lines in this 7-line stanza still contain allusions to 
the Griselda story. 


4, The order and phrasing of these couplets in the Epilogue 
show that they are not the original form, but have been adapted 
from the stanzaic version. 


5. The bungling character of the second of the 7-line stanzas 
shows that it is the work of a later scribe who attempted to re-write 
into a rime-royal stanza the 8-line adaptation of F 1-8 as it appears 
in Hg and a group of associated MSS. 


12 The Lincoln MS affords an interesting example of a scribe’s perplexity 
in regard to these lines, which he first marked “ Francl” and then in the 
margin altered to “Squire.” See Manly’s comments on this MS. (I, 
333-4. ) 
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III 


Our conclusions in the case of the Host’s Stanza and the Mer- 
chant’s Epilogue are further confirmed when we proceed to apply 
the results of manuscript evidence to the textual problem presented 
by the much-discussed couplet in the Merchant’s tale (E 1305-6). 
Brusendorff (op. cit. p. 68) makes the diversity of readings in this 
couplet his basis for dividing the MSS into what he terms the 
“Oxford group” and the “ All England tradition.” Let us note 
first the readings of the MSS representing the “ All England tradi- 
tion,” supplementing Brusendorff’s data by including manuscript 
readings which were inaccessible to him, as they are recorded in 
Manly’s Corpus of Variants. 


(1) E 1305-6 according to El and Gg read as follows: 


And if thou take a wyf unto thyn hoold, 
Ful lightly maystow been a cokewold. 


With these Se agrees, except for the reading “in thyn age oolde” 
in 1305b. 
(2) The five group a MSS (Cn Ma Dd En’ Ds) and Ch Ry’ 


read (with slight variation) : 


And if thou take a wyf of highe lynage, 
She shall be hauteyn and of grete costage. 


(3) Four MSS (Bo? Ha® Ps Ha*) read: 


And if thou take a wyf be wel yware (Ha‘: be war) 
Of o peril which to declaren y ne dare. 


(4) Both Bw and Py present unique variants which need not be 
considered, while in Hg a late hand completes 1305 with the words 
“she wole destroye ” and offers a spurious line in 1306: 


Thy good substance and thy body annoye. 


(5) Hg (original hand) and Hk end 1305 with “wyf” and 
leave 1306 blank. Fi Ra* and Ht also end 1305 with “ wyf,” but 
insert a spurious line in 1306. 

(6) Finally, both 1305 and 1306 are omitted in Cp La SI? He 
Ne Cx’ Tc? Ha® En* Ad? Ra® Tc? Ln. 

Such is the “ All England tradition ”: thirteen MSS omit this 
couplet altogether; at least nine others offer readings which are 
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obviously nothing more than scribal patchings—only Nos. 1 and 2 
could by any possibility be regarded as Chaucerian. The first is 
represented by three MSS (El Gg and the late variant Se) ; the 
second is represented by the five MSS of Manly’s group a plus 
Ch and Ry.* 

In contrast to this “All England tradition,” with its sub- 
divisions and its high percentage of manuscript omissions are the 
sixteen MSS of the “ Oxford group ”: Dl En? Ha? Ii Le Mg Ld? 
Pw Mm Gl Ph® Ry? Ld? SI* To and Nl. All these agree in the 
following reading of these lines (except that Nl omits “to the” 
in 1305): 

And if thow take a wyf bat to the is vntrewe 
fful ofte tyme it shal the rewe. 


Of this group Brusendorff speaks very disparagingly: “ On account 
of the worthlessness of the group I have generally not troubled to 
collate the unprinted MSS belonging to it, but rely on the evidence 
gathered by Zupitza and Koch ... and an independent collation of 
the printed authorities” (p. 68, note 2). At the same time he 
recognizes that “the three typical representatives of the Oxford 


group sometimes join in readings which are actually superior to 
those of the All England tradition and must be considered authori- 
tative.” It will be noticed also that he does not cite instances of 
inferior readings from the lines we are discussing. 

To account for the variant readings in EH 1305-6 Brusendorff 
accepts the theory first put forward by Tatlock. Observing that 
all the MSS containing these lines agree in the first half of 1305 
in reading “ And if thou take a wyf,”’ Tatlock conjectured that 
Chaucer in his own draft left 1305 unfinished and never completed 
the couplet. This is the explanation accepted also by Manly, who 
in his edition prints only the first half of 1305 and leaves 1306 
blank. In his Critical Notes on 1305-06 he remarks: 

The condition of this couplet in the various MSS makes it clear that 
O* contained only the first half of the first line. This is one of the most 
striking instances of the fact that the C.T. had not received Chaucer’s 
final touches (111. 474). 


Though the simplicity of the proposed explanation renders it at 
first sight attractive, it overlooks some obvious improbabilities. Is 
it likely that Chaucer’s poetic invention would fail him in the 
middle of a line? Or if Chaucer in 1. 1305, as Brusendorff (p. 67, 
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n. 3) suggests, “had started a new argument only to drop it at 
once,” is it likely that he would delete the second half of the line, 
leaving “If thou take a wyf,’ with its tantalizing suggestion, 
uncancelled ? 

Instead of supposing that Chaucer left 1. 1305 unfinished or 
deleted only the second half of the line, it seems more reasonable 
to recognize in this couplet another instance of Chaucer’s alteration 
of his text, similar to those noted by Manly (11. 38-39) and by 
Miss Rickert (11. 496-501). If Chaucer had inserted in his own 
draft a revision of 1305b and 1306 in a careless or illegible hand, 
this would easily account for the perplexity of the scribes. Some 
support is given to this conjecture by the fact that all the sixteen 
MSS with the vntrewe: rewe readings belong to Manly’s d* group, 
and that all of them (except En’, which after E1166 has lost 
leaves) give the conclusion of the Clerk’s tale according to the 
earlier, unrevised arrangement. And, as I have previously shown,” 
in discussing Manly’s list of Chaucer’s alterations, it is the d* 
group which preserves the unrevised form of the text. 

A few additional instances from the Merchant’s tale may be 
cited in which the d* MSS appear to give the original readings: 

In E1417 the d* group (supported in this case by a b and c) 


reads: 
She shal nat passe sixteen yeer certeyn. 


Manly on the strength of fourteen MSS (among them Hg El and 
Gg) reads “twenty” instead of “sixteen,” but in his note he 
shows a preference for “ sixteen ”: 

The ancestors of the Hg El and Hk-Hn* groups seem to have felt that 
sixteen was too young for January to set as a limit for the age of his 


wife, but January’s choice of the sixteen-year-old is in harmony with the 
humor of the tale as a whole (um. 474). 


In E 2125 Manly, on the strength of cd* and ), reads: 
O noble Ouyde sooth seistow god woot 


against the readings of group a and 15 other MSS (including Hg 
El and Gg). In his note he identifies the reading of his text as 
that of 01 (111. 477). 

In E 2229, following Hg Bo? Py El Gg Dd Hk En*® (and “ pre- 
serpyne” in Ch Ha‘) Manly prints the rime-word as “ Proserpyne,” 


18 MLN., tv (1940), 613-9. 
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although all other MSS show the -a ending. In E 2230 (follow- 
ing cd* and Ra* Tc* Ln Ry’) he reads: “ Which that he rauysshed 
out of Proserpyna,” and offers the following comment in his notes: 


The evidence of the MSS shows clearly that the words which stand in 
our text stood in O01, Apparently also the scribe of O* instead of transcrib- 
ing from Chaucer’s draft the name of the country in which the ravishment 
of Proserpina occurred, repeated the word “ Proserpina” from the pre- 
ceding line. ... Some scribes undertook to emend the obvious error by 
supplying a suitable word. The line may have been omitted or incomplete 
in the earliest ancestors of Hg El a Gg Hk En’, for Hg left the line blank 
(m1. 477). 


This seems an interesting parallel to the procedure of Hg in the 
case of E 1305-6. 

In El 2290 Manly reads (on the basis of Hg Ht Ad* Ln Ry’ 

cd*): 

, Nys noon but god but neither he nor she. 

He adds the following note on the line: “The reading of O’, 
which is well supported by MS authority, was apparently not under- 
stood by several of the scribes. The most popular emendation 
was that of El, which was copied by other MSS” (111. 478). 
Brusendorff, who regarded the readings of the “ Oxford group” 
as generally inferior to those of the “ All England tradition,” made 
the comparison without taking into account the possibility that 
Chaucer himself may have made revisions of his lines. In that 
case a less satisfactory reading would not necessarily represent a 
scribal corruption, but might be the preservation of Chaucer’s 
earlier, unrevised text. This, in fact, is exactly the situation which 
meets us again and again in MSS of the d* group, where it is 
certain that we are dealing with early tradition. 

If Chaucer first wrote E 1305-6 with the vntrewe: rewe rime, as 
we find the couplet in the sixteen MSS, and then, not satisfied with 
it, attempted (perhaps more than once) to improve the lines, we 
should have another case, similar to those already pointed out, in 
which group d* preserves the original form of the text. 


CARLETON BROWN 
New York University 
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THE TEXTUAL EVIDENCE FOR “THE SCHOOL 
OF NIGHT” * 


The endless game of finding topical allusions in Elizabethan 
literature, when it is not played in open rebellion against the rules 
of common sense, requires that the suggestion of secondary mean- 
ings rest upon something more than coincidence between the poet’s 
fiction and the historian’s fact. The harmony, real or fancied, 
between the incidents of a tale and events contemporaneous with 
the telling can produce a host of rival and mutually contradictory 
“interpretations” of a single work. What is needed is a link 
between story and event, some evidence, internal or external, that 
the writer intended the application proposed by his interpreter. 

Scholars who see in Love’s Labour’s Lost satirical references to 
the academic pretensions of the Ralegh circle’ believe that such 
links may be found in (1) the phrase “ Schoole of night,” read in 
the light of Parsons’ strictures on Ralegh’s “ School of Atheism ”; 
and (2) the fact that Chapman, in the dedication of The Shadow 
of Night, a poem presenting a philosophy opposite to that of 
Berowne, praises highly men connected with the Ralegh circle. 
The Jesuit writer’s “ School of Atheism ” and Chapman’s studious 
noblemen, with their satellites, are then united, according to the 
interpretation, to form a group known as “ The School of Night.” 
In a general preoccupation with the merits and demerits of the 
parallelisms and identifications suggested (concerning which there 
is by no means unanimity of opinion),? the textual clue in Love's 
Labour’s Lost, tv, iii, 250-1, upon which the theorizing rests has not 


* The writer gratefully acknowledges the aid of a Folger Library Fellow- 
ship in the pursuit of studies of which the present article represents a part. 

+See Arthur Acheson, Shakespeare and the Rival Poet (1903), pp. 76-99; 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, ed. Sir Arthur Quiller Couch and John Dover Wilson 
(Cambridge, 1923), especially pp. xviii-xxxiv, 97-130, and the notes on Iv, 
iii, 250-2; Willobie His Avisa, ed. G. B. Harrison (1926), pp. 181-231; 
G. B. Harrison, An Elizabethan Journal, 1591-1594 (1928), pp. 398-400; 
Frances A. Yates, A Study of “ Love’s Labour’s Lost” (Cambridge, 1936) ; 
M. C. Bradbrook, The School of Night (Cambridge, 1936). 

*Miss Yates, op. cit., p. 9, writes: “I think one may say that this 
theory is now more or less generally accepted.” Even this limited state- 
ment is scarcely warranted by the widespread dissent, or the restricted 
and conditional assent, of Shakespearean editors and commentators. 
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received adequate attention. The present note is limited to a re- 
examination of a fundamental problem: does the textual evidence 
warrant the New Cambridge editors’ acceptance of the reading 
“School of Night ” in support of the theory originally advanced by 
Mr. Arthur Acheson ? 

The King’s comment on Berowne’s extravagant praise of his 
“black ” mistress reads in the 1598 Quarto as follows: 


O paradox, Blacke is the badge of Hell, 
The hue of dungions, and the Schoole of night: 
And beauties crest becomes the heauens well.® 


The word “ Schoole ” has troubled Shakespearean editors, who pro- 
pose a variety of emendations. The New Cambridge editors retain 
the wording of Q, but eliminate a comma after “ dungions” (with 
other changes in punctuation) and capitalize “ night,” so that the 
lines read: 

O paradox! Black is the badge of hell, 


The hue of dungeons and the School of Night; 
And beauty’s crest becomes the heavens well! * 


In justification of the reading, they accept Mr. Acheson’s conten- 
tion that “ Shakespeare wrote ‘ Schoole of night’ and was referring 
to an actual coterie, for which presumably Chapman composed his 
Shadow of Night, 1594, and upon which the ‘ academe’ of Navarre 
is itself a satire.”° But this comes perilously close to explaining 
the King’s speech by the theory and then using the speech to 
support the theory. If we do not assume the truth of Mr. Acheson’s 
application of the lines, what independent justification is there for 
this interpretation of the phrase? “ Schoole ” has the authority of 
Q, and the editors find in the characteristics of the Q spelling 


°A Pleasant Conceited Comedie Called, Loues labors lost ... (1598), 
sig. F2r. Hereafter this edition will be referred to as Q. Variant read- 
ings: First Folio, “ paradoxe”; 1631 Quarto, “ Paradoxe”; First Folio 
and 1631 Quarto, “ dungeons.” 

“Iv, iii, 250-2. Unless otherwise indicated, references to Love’s Labour’s 
Lost will be given according to the numbering adopted by Sir Arthur 
Quiller Couch and John Dover Wilson in the work which has been popu- 
larly designated “ The New Cambridge Edition.” References to other plays 
by Shakespeare will be normalized to the (conventional) numbering used 
in the one volume Works, ed. George Lyman Kittredge (1936). 

® See note on Iv, iii, 251. 
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throughout the play added reasons for retaining * the word. But 
other textual changes, of questionable soundness, are made in order 
to infer for that word a special meaning. The general and specific 
comments relating to the readings adopted will clarify the point. 
First, on spelling: 


The Folio compositors erred through haste; the Quarto compositor 
worked laboriously, with his eye glued to the “copy” before him. Indeed, 
certain misprints . . . suggest that at times he just traced as best he could 
the outlines of the letters before him without asking himself at all what 
the words meant.... And since the Quarto is full of abnormal spellings, 
which obviously come from the “copy,” a “copy” which as we shall see 
was almost certainly in Shakespeare’s own handwriting, this text is a 
mine for students of Shakespearian spelling.’ 


This description, as we shall see, works both ways: it suggests the 
possibility of errors in literal transcription upon which previous 
editors have based their emendations no less than it suggests the 
possibility that the author’s words are preserved, however curiously 
spelled. 

The New Cambridge editors’ comment on the punctuation of Q is 
less favorable: 


But if the spelling of the Quarto be Shakespearian, the punctuation, we 
have sadly to admit, is very far from being so. Capell described it as 
“enormous bad,” and though to-day we are able to read 16th century 
punctuation with very different eyes from his, we can do nothing but 
echo his judgment. ... [The punctuation] is not only frequently absurd 
but greatly overweighted throughout, especially in the matter of full-stops, 
which occur in great profusion. On the other hand, at times one comes 
across passages (e.g. Armado’s first letter, and the songs at the end of 
the play), in which the stops appear to be very much as the author left 
them.® 


In other words, the editors, like many of their predecessors, feel 
free to punctuate as they please. Of the “Schoole of night” 
passage they write: 


® Many editors retain the word in the text and, in their notes, either 
attempt an explanation on the basis of the common meanings of “ school” 
(e.g., H. C. Hart, in the Arden edition), or suggest emendations (e.g. 
W. G. Clark and W. A. Wright, in the first Cambridge edition, 1863, with 
additions in 1891). 

7 Pp. 102-3. 

®P, 104. For an explanation of the system of punctuation used in this 
edition, see The Tempest (Cambridge, 1921), pp. Ivii-lx. 
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It should be noted that the Q. prints “The hue of dungions, and the 
the Schoole of night” as if “hue” and “Schoole” balanced each other; 
but the punctuation of this text is quite unreliable and we have omitted 
the comma.° 


The editors believe that we have to do with a bumbling compositor 
who, in his labored setting of type, frequently preserved the spelling 
of his copy but seldom the punctuation. As the comment just 
quoted indicates, the theory allows quite as much latitude for sub- 
jective decisions on specific points as less “ scientific” editions 
enjoy. The capitalization of “night” has no textual authority, 
nor is the capitalization of “ Schoole” in Q necessarily significant. 
The compositor has been very generous with initial capitals for 
common nouns, especially for words beginning with c, s, d, and 0, 
although the frequency is merely relative. 

How does the problem appear if Mr. Acheson’s theory is put 
aside and textual considerations are given priority? What conclu- 
sions can be inferred from the syntax of the line, from the context, 
and from the phrasal and topical analogies in Shakespeare’s works? 
If the emendations which are summarily rejected in the New 
Cambridge edition are considered without predisposition for the 


“School of Night” hypothesis, how do they stand the test of the 
customary practices of the New Cambridge editors? 


Syntax 


Both Mr. Acheson and the New Cambridge editors recognize that 
the “School of Night” reading, accepted as an allusion, makes 
better sense if the punctuation is altered. The note on the punctua- 
tion of the line, quoted above, is a more specific statement of Mr. 
Acheson’s comment: “... the full gist of Shakespeare’s reference 
becomes clear when we transpose the line and give the plain prose 
meaning: black is the hue of the school of night.”?° The difficulty 
of the Q reading (“Black is the badge ... the hue... the 
Schoole”) for purposes of the theory is the statement that the 
School, a group of men, is black. Although the punctuation in the 
play as a whole is admittedly bad and it may be argued that the 
comma after “ dungeons ” is not essential, the Q pointing indicates 
clearly a triple parallelism in these lines. The conservative prac- 
tice which retains “Schoole ” should retain also the punctuation. 


* Note on 1Vv, iii, 251 (pp. 162-3). | 2° Acheson, op. cit., p. 92. 
2 
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The principle is well stated by R. B. McKerrow, and illustrated 
by a passage with just such internal punctuation as we find after 
“ dungions ”: 

As regards punctuation my rule has been to allow this to remain un- 
altered whenever, though perhaps insufficient or careless, it is not clearly 
mistaken. ... And if there is a way of uttering the text—even though it 


be not our usual way—which corresponds with the punctuation, it appears 
to me that it would be definitely wrong to alter it.™ 


Punctuation, Mr. McKerrow believes, is “ just as likely to preserve 
characteristics of the author’s manuscript” as the spelling. These 
remarks apply primarily to the speaking of the lines; in the passage 
from Love’s Labour’s Lost, the punctuation not only indicates a 
verse cadence common in Shakespeare but also is syntactically 
correct. 


Context and Analogies 


Berowne has said of beauty that it is “the sun that maketh all 
things shine,” and of his mistress, “ No face is fair that is not full 
so black.” The King agrees on the virtues of beauty, but denies 


that beauty is to be found in Berowne’s mistress. To make black 
fair is a paradox which the King would set right by reasserting the 
conventionally accepted truth about beauty: black is black and fair 
is fair. He uses figurative language which is commonplace in 
Shakespeare and other Elizabethans: the quality of blackness is 
associated with hell, dungeons, and the “blackout” nights of the 
sixteenth century. The New Cambridge editors have noted the 
variations on “night” in Romeo and Juliet and Lucrece;** and 
the lady of sonnet 147 is “ black as hell, as dark as night.” Other 
instances of the usage in Shakespeare’s works are cited below in 
the discussion of emendations. The King completes his denial of 
Berowne’s paradox with “ And beauty’s crest becomes the heavens 
well”; i.e., true beauty, not that which Berowne admires, is fit 
for heavenly comparisons.** 


11R,. B. McKerrow, Prolegomena for the Oxford Shakespeare (Oxford, 
1939), p. 40. There follows, by way of example, discussion of the Folio 
punctuation of 3 Henry VI, 1, vi, 51-8. 

12 P, xxiv. See Romeo and Juliet, 111, ii, 1-31; Lucrece, 764-812. 

28 The context makes this reading of the line more probable than the 
New Cambridge editors’ suggestion that it is intended as sarcasm. (See 
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Aside from parallels in usage, another kind of analogy which 
may throw light upon the problem is Shakespeare’s method of 
introducing topical allusions into his plays. Those concerning 
which there is any unanimity of opinion are recognizable, in the 
context, as allusions: the reference to Essex in Henry V, to Eliza- 
beth in A Midsummer Night’s Dream.** In the case of Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, the New Cambridge editors find an allusion in a 
single phrase, one of three symbols for blackness, introduced into a 
passage of sixty lines devoted to sophistry and banter on the 
familiar “black is fair” theme. The interpretation infers that 
“Schoole of night,” meaning Ralegh and his associates, would sug- 
gest blackness as readily as do hell and dungeons. Although 
sixteenth century references to or attacks upon the Ralegh coterie, 
collectively or singly, are not infrequent, the present writer is not 
aware of a single unmistakable instance in which the group was 
called “The School of Night.” In other words, we are asked to 
believe that one phrase, picked by an alert and informed audience ** 
from its context or pointed by the actor, would convey a specific 
secondary meaning. It is rather much to ask, even of the pre- 
sumably initiate, and it suggests a subtlety in the use of satire 


which one would be surprised to meet in Elizabethan literature. 


Emendations 


If, reversing the practice of the New Cambridge editors, we 
accept the punctuation of these lines, what can we make of 


the notes by Johnson and Tollet in the Furness Variorum edition, Iv, iii, 
273.) Berowne’s paradox begins with the question, 
“What peremptory eagle-sighted eye 
Dares look upon the heaven of her brow, 
That is not blinded by her majesty?” 


and includes the speeches already quoted. In refutation of the paradox, 
the King naturally reaffirms the truth of both principles. Berowne main- 
tains his heresy until his companions exhaust their ribald jests and all 
unite in an attempt to justify the early violation of their solemn oath. 

%* Henry V, v, Prol. 29-34: Midsummer Night’s Dream, , i, 148-164. 
For further discussion of this view of Shakespeare’s practice, see Edwin 
Greenlaw, Studies in Spenser’s Historical Allegory (Baltimore, 1932), 
Chap. 1, “ Elizabethan Fact and Modern Fancy.” 

**The editors assume (p. xxxiv) that the play was first performed 
privately in the house of some nobleman, possibly Southampton, opposed to 
Ralegh. 
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“ Schoole ”? Explanations of the word as it stands in this context,” 
though not impossible, have not been received with general satis- 
faction, and the emendations proposed are numerous and varied. 
One cannot quarrel with the New Cambridge editors’ skeptical 
(though highly inconsistent) attitude toward the over-enthusiastic 
revision of Shakespeare; but one may well question their dismissal 
of their predecessors’ attempts to make sense of the passage by 
emendations,—“ all of them rank guesses.”** The fact is that 
several proposed emendations are justified by exactly the processes 
followed elsewhere by the New Cambridge editors (when there is 
no suspected allusion at stake) and explained by them in the 
Textual Introduction to the edition.** The arguments supporting 
at least one much favored emendation are presented in no vain 
hope of proving what now seems beyond possibility of proof, but 
to illustrate the kind of evidence which has been neglected in favor 
of the allusion theory. 

Retaining the Q reading in the text, the editors of the first 
Cambridge edition suggest the reading “ suit,” possibly written 
“ shoote ” in the copy. In evidence they cite: the pun on “ shooter” 
(“suitor”) in Iv, i, 107; the reading, in Q and F*, “shue” for 
“sue” (11, i, 203); “shout” for “suit” in the quartos of 
Henry V (111, vi, 81); “three-shewted” for “ three-suited” in 
Lear (11, ii, 16) ; and “ Suters Hill” in Hall’s Satires (v1, i, 67) 
for what is now called “Shooters Hill.” Keightley adds: a pun 
on “suitor” and “archer” (“shooter”) in The Puritan (1, i, 
85) ; and, as a parallel use of the figure, Romeo and Jultet (111, ii, 
10) : “ Come civil Night, Thou sober-swited matron all in black.” * 

The Variorum note on the word “shooter” (Iv, i, 122 in that 
edition) includes additional examples from Elizabethan literature, 
among which may be cited “shute” in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor *° (11, i, 220; 111, v, 126) ; and “shuter ” and “ shute ” in 


16 See note 6, and the explanations quoted in the Furness Variorum 
edition. 

oP. wale. 

18 The Tempest, pp. xI-xliii. 

1° For convenience of reference, the notes in this paragraph have been 
taken from the Furness Variorum edition of Love’s Labour’s Lost (1904), 
Iv, iii, 272. In a few instances references have been expanded to include 
line numbers according to the one volume Works, ed. G. L. Kittredge. 

201602 Quarto, sigs. C2r and E3v. 
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The London Prodigall (1, i, 39, 42, 124). When the Second Folio 
corrected a stage direction in The Taming of the Shrew (1, i, 48), 
the word “suitor” was spelled “shuiter.” In the light of these 
examples, some editors have believed it possible that “ Shoote of 
night” (i.e., “suit of night”) in the copy was misread by the 
compositor as “ Schoole of night.” 

Further investigation merely corroborates the observation that 
initial s, under certain conditions, was frequently pronounced and 
sometimes written sh. Robert Nares ** remarks, early in the nine- 
teenth century, that “suitor” was and sometimes is pronounced 
“shooter”; and H. C. Wyld ?? notes “ sheute ” for “suit” in the 
Alleyn papers, with other instances. An examination of a number 
of books printed by William White, printer of Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
shows the same occasional (but by no means frequent) interchange 
of sh for s that we find in II, i, 203 (“shue” for “sue”): 
“soulders ” ** for “shoulders,” “shuet” ** for the more frequent 
“suet,” “ ishew ” *° for “ issue,” “ Shooters-hill ” ** for the “ Suters 
Hill ” of Hall’s Satires. Worth noting is “ Shoole ” *” for “ School,” 
an error which occurs also on the title page of Gossons’s School of 
Abuse, 1579. In two plays printed by White, 3 Henry VI ** and 
the 1610/11 edition of The Spanish Tragedy, there are no instances 
of the sh substitution in the spelling of “ suit,” “ sue,” or “ suitor ”; 
and the common spelling in Shakespeare’s play,?® regardless of 
printer, is “sute,” with “suite” an occasional variant. There 
remains the fact that in Love’s Labour’s Lost, in other plays by 
Shakespeare, and in other works printed by William White may be 
found relevant illustrations of a spelling practice which, it has been 
suggested, led to the corruption of “ Shoote” (or a closely allied 
form, e. g., “ Shute ”?) to “ Schoole.” 


4 Glossary (Stralsund, 1825), sub “ suitor.” 

22.4 History of Modern Colloquial English (1925), p. 293. 

2. W. C., A Verie Perfect Discourse, and order how to know the Age 
of a Horse (1601), sig. A3r. 

** Tbid., sig. B2r. (Cf. “suet” sigs. E2v and E3r.) 

** Rapta Tatio (1604), sig. Blt. (STC 23705.) 

*° Ibid., sig. D4r. 

7 J[ohn] G[reene], A Refutation of the Apology for Actors (1615), 
sig. A2v, 

*° The True Tragedie of Richard Duke of Yorke (1600). (STC 21006a.) 

*E.g., Much Ado (1600); Lear (1608 and [1619]); Hamlet (1603 and 
1604). 
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Although the notes and commentary of the New Cambridge 
edition include, in one place or another, all the evidence *° in favor 
of this emendation which may be found in the play itself, there is 
no discussion of that evidence in its bearing upon the “ rank guess ” 
of the first Cambridge editors. The New Cambridge editors print 
“suitor” in Iv, i, 107, and in their note accept the Q “ shooter” 
as evidence of the *‘ Shakespearean pronunciation,” which “ explains 
the point of the quibble.” A cross reference to III, i, 203, in which 
Q reads “ shue,” is made meaningless by a misprint of the Q read- 
ing: “sue (F2) Q. ‘sue’ Cf. ‘shooter’ 4. 1. 107.” In contrast to 
their rejection of “suit ” and other “ rank guesses ” suggested for 
“ Schoole,” the editors are willing, in another instance, to credit the 
compositor with an error two stages removed from his copy. They 
accept Walker’s emendation “love-suit” for Q “ love-feat,” with 
the following note: “The misprint [‘feat’ for ‘suit’] can be 
explained thus: ‘suit’ might be taken for ‘fait’ (by a:u con- 
fusion . . .) and ‘fait’ was a common 16th cent. spelling of 
‘feat.’?”** The analysis assumes that the compositor misread the 
word and simultaneously altered the spelling of his misreading. 
And “ love-feat,” in its context, does make sense. 

Other emendations for “ Schoole” rest upon similar evidence, 
including the paleographic clues to which the New Cambridge 
editors so often resort. For example, “ Shade,” “ Stole,” and less 
probably “ Scowl ” could be misread in Elizabethan handwriting as 
“Schoole.” Whatever the correct reading of the line may be, 
analogous phrases in Shakespeare’s plays also indicate a strong 
possibility that for “Schoole” should be substituted the name 
of a garment, or of some frequently used attribute of night 
(e.g., “shade”). The following illustrations may be added to 
the pertinent lines already cited from the Variorum notes: ** “ the 


*°See the remarks on spelling and punctuation quoted above in the 
preliminary discussion of this problem, and the illustrative list of mis- 
spellings (p. 103 of the edition). Another possible instance of the inter- 
change of s and sh is given in that list: sedule (schedule). 

31 y, ii, 123, and note, which includes a cross reference to the Textual 
Introduction, The Tempest, p. xli. 

82 Bartlett’s Concordance lists many suggestive verbal parallels, but these 
selected examples are limited (except for “shade”) to uses of figurative 
language comparable to that in the Love’s Labour’s Lost lines. 
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cloak of night”; ** “ night’s cloak”; ** “night . . . Whose pitchy 
mantle ”; ** “night’s black mantle ” ; ** “shades of night.” *” 

In the light of the evidence, old and new, which bears upon an 
editorial decision on the reading of the line, there remain three 
possibilities from which the reader may choose: (1) The @ reading 
is correct, and the word “Schoole” needs only a gloss such as 
H. C. Hart has offered; (2) the Q reading is correct except for 
punctuation, and “ Schoole of night” is an allusion which would 
please and amuse the (assumed) special audience for whom Love’s 
Labour's Lost was produced; and (3) the Q reading is incorrect 
and should be emended. If (1) is unsatisfactory, the choice lies 
between a reading (2) which assumes that a topical allusion may 
be found in a single phrase placed in an irrelevant context and 
given a wording which is unique for the application intended ; and, 
on the other hand, a reading (3) which finds support in the prin- 
ciples adopted by the New Cambridge editors as well as in those 
of earlier editors. The present writer, believing that the lines 
contain no esoteric meaning, would extend to such shadowy allu- 
sions as this is said to be the New Cambridge editors’ own indict- 


ment of the personal interpretations of Shakespeare’s play and 
sonnets : 


Yet we may protest, or at least enter a warning, that personal gossip 
based on nothing more secure than internal evidence interpreted through 
a critic’s own proclivities of belief, may easily stray through excess into 
impertinence. ... We should be cautious, too, in listening to those who, 
all so variously, utilise the Sonnets to construct fancy histories of Shake- 
speare’s personal life and actual experiences.*® 


Discussion of further evidence bearing upon the “School of 
Night ” theory lies outside the narrow limits of the present note, 
devoted to a consideration of the phrase alleged to be the textual 
link between Love’s Labour's Lost and contemporary affairs. 
Briefly, among other obstacles to the interpretation are (1) the un- 


*8 Richard ITI, 11, ii, 45. 

%4 Romeo and Juliet, 11, ii, 75. 

%5 1 Henry VI, 0, ii, 1. 

36 3 Henry VI, tv, ii, 22. Cf. Romeo and Juliet, m1, ii, 15. 

87 Richard II, v, vi, 43; ef. 1, iii, 177. Cf. also Henry IV, 1, ii, 29, and 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Tv, i, 99. 

*° The Tempest, pp. xix, xx. 
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certain date of the play; *® (2) the unlikelihood that Shakespeare 
would make sport of a group which, on the evidence adduced to 
postulate its existence (i.e., Chapman’s dedication to Royden), 
must include Shakespeare’s dramatic patron; *° and (3) the diffi- 
culty of an interpretation which finds the indictment of the so- 
called “ School of Night” in a speech by a member of the “little 
academe ” which is the vehicle of satire.** The fundamental errors 
result from attempts to personalize the story. That Chapman’s 
Shadow of Night and the speeches of Berowne present contrasting 
philosophies is true; that Ralegh and Northumberland were patrons 
of scientific learning is true; that the Ralegh coterie was accused of 
unorthodox beliefs is true. But there is no independent evidence— 
no evidence stronger than “ a critic’s own proclivities of belief ”—to 
establish the Q reading “ Schoole of night ” as an allusion to Ralegh 
and his associates. 
Ernest A. STRATHMANN 
Pomona College 





*° Even the hypothetical date (1593) suggested in support of the theory 
necessitates the inference that Shakespeare saw Chapman’s poem ( (1594) 
in manuscript. See the New Cambridge edition, p. 127 and note: “ There 
is the less difficulty in believing this inasmuch as we happen to know that 
Marlowe had seen a copy of the poem before his death and had urged 
Chapman to print it, v. Hero and Leander, Sest. m1, ll. 195-97.” The 
reader will find it instructive to read the lines in Hero and Leander on the 
basis of which we “ know ” this. 

409 See E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare (Oxford, 1930), 1, 337. Ina 
paper read at a meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast, the present writer discussed the life and literary interests of Sir 
George Carey in relation to the “ School of Night ” theory. This material 
will be included in a study of Sir Walter Ralegh and Elizabethan 
skepticism, now in preparation. 

41 Janet Spens, “ Notes on Love’s Labour’s Lost,” RES., vir (1931), 333, 
regards the play as a “quite friendly burlesque,” and observes: “ But 
Shakespeare cannot intend to identify these students with a school of night 
or atheism, since the disputed phrase occurs in one of the King’s speeches, 
and if the reading is correct he associates the school with dungeons and 
hell.” To remove this difficulty, Miss Yates, op. cit., p. 9, suggests alternate 
identifications: “ The studious young men in the play can be interpreted 
as representing either the Raleigh group, immersed in their studies, or 
the Essex-Southampton group who laugh at schemes of that kind.” 
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TWO GAELIC VARIANTS OF “THE TWO SISTERS ” 


Since undertaking, in 1938, a historical-geographical study of 
“The Two Sisters,’* I have acquired, from various sources, an 
imposing number of texts and tunes of this ballad—English, Scot- 
tish, Welsh, Irish, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, Faroic, Icelandic, 
and American.* Besides these, there are in my files also many 
analogues of the ballad story (some in verse, others in prose) from 
Greece, Hungary, Poland, Lithuania, Finland, and other countries. 

Of all the variants and analogues in my possession, none are 
more interesting, in either form or content, than the Gaelic texts 
here presented. Both were sent me by Miss Annie Johnson (Anna 
Nic Iain), of the Isle of Barra, the Hebrides, in 1939. Miss 
Johnson’s own text, which I call A, was obtained from her mother 
last year. The story is still current in Barra, but of the song only 
fragments remain.* Text B is from the manuscript collection of 
Keith Norman Macdonald.* 


A 
A Bhean Iadaich 


A bhean ud thall hug o, O woman over yonder, hug o, 
Noch truagh leat mise hug o Art thou not sorry for me 
Air sgeir mhara hao ri hui o On a sea-rock 

Nochd ’gam bhathadh hug o Tonight a-drowning, 


* This is being written as a doctoral dissertation, under the direction of 
Professor Stith Thompson, of Indiana University. 

*T have now approximately 350 texts and 125 tunes. 

* Miss Johnson writes: “The story here tells of two sisters who were in 
love with the same man. One of the sisters, the younger, was his favourite, 
but the older sister was determined that he should be hers. The younger 
sister expected a child, and when the older one discovered her secret, she 
enticed her down to the shore to gather dulse, as she had a craving (due 
to her condition) for this delicacy. While at the shore, as they were both 
sitting on a little rock, dry at ebbtide, the older one began to comb her 
sister’s hair, and the younger one, overcome by a drowsiness, fell asleep 
with her head on her sister’s lap. Then the sister wove her hair into a 
plait with the seaweed on the rock and left her there. When she awoke, 
she was surrounded by the incoming tide, and bound to the rock by the 
hair of her head.” 

*I have been unable to obtain from Miss Johnson any information 
regarding this collection except that it is in manuscript. Presumably it is 
still in the possession of the collector. 
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Air sgeir mhara hug o 
Nochd ’gam bhathadh hug o 
Miann an duilisg hao ri hui o 
Thug do’n traigh mi hug o 


Miann an duilisg hug o 

Thug do’n traigh mi hug o 
*Si bhean iadaich hao ri hui o 
Rinn mo thaladh hug o 


*Se bhean iadaich hug o 

Rinn mo thaladh hug o 

’S a dh‘fhag mise hao ri hui o 
’N cois na traghad hug o 


’*S a dh’fhag mise hug o 
’N cois na traghad hug o 
’S imo phuithar hao ri hui o 
Rinn mo bhathadh hug o 


Se mo phuithar hug o 
Rinn mo bhathadh hug o 
Ceil e, ceil e hao ri hui o 
Air no mhathair hug o 


| l:-.s | f.m: 


A bhean ud 
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Noch truagh leat mise 


On a sea-rock 

Tonight a-drowning? 

It was the desire for dulse 
Took me shorewards. 


The desire for dulse 
Took me shorewards; 
The jealous woman 
Me enticed. 


The jealous woman 
Me enticed, 

And left me here 

At the wave-mouth,® 


And left me here 

At the wave-mouth; 
*Twas my sister 
Caused my drowning. 
*Twas my sister 
Caused my drowning; 
Hide it, hide it 

From my mother, 
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Air sgeir mhara 


| l:-.r | a:¢@.1 
~~ 
bhathadh hug o 


hui o Nochd ’gam 


A’ Bhean Eudach 


Eilidh Chailenn hug o 

Cha b’ e don-fhios hug o 

Thug an traigh mi hao ri ho ro 
Ach an t-ailgheas hug o 


Thug an traigh mi hug o 
Ach an t-ailgheas hug o 
Miann an duilisg hao ri ho ro 
Thug an traigh mi hug o 


5 Lit. beside the shore, 


Helen Calin hug o 

It was not ill tidings 
That took me shorewards, 
But inclination, 


Took me shorewards 
But inclination, 

The desire for dulse 
Took me to the shore, 
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Miann an duilisg hug o 

Thug an traigh mi hug o 
Thug gu sgeir mi hao ri ho ro 
Noch dean traghadh hug o 


Thug gu sgeir mi hug o 

Noch dean traghadh hug o 

’S a dh’fhag mise hao ri ho ro 
So gam bhathadh hug o 


A Bhean ud thall hug o 

An cois na traghad hug o 

Noch truagh leat fhein hao ri ho ro 
Bean ga bhathadh hug o 


Cha truagh, cha truagh hug o 
’S beag do chas dhiom hug o 


Sin do chas uat hug o 

Thoir do lamh dhomh hug o 
Feuch an dean mi hao ri ho ro 
Buille shnamhadh hug o 


No sgod dhe d’ bhreacan hug o 
Ma ’s e’s aill leat hug o 


Theirig dhachaidh hug o 
Innis trath e hug o 

Ceil e, ceil e hao ri ho ro 
Air mo mhathair hug o 


Noch truagh leat fhein 
Bean ga bathadh 


“THE TWO SISTERS ” 


The desire for dulse 
Took me shorewards, 
Led me to the rock 
Which will not ebb, 


Led me to the rock 
Which will not ebb, 
And left me here 

And me drowning.°® 


O woman yonder 

Beside the strand, 

Are you not sorry 

For a drowning woman? 


Not sorry, not sorry, 

Little pity have you for me, 
Stretch forth thy foot, 
Give me thy hand 

That I may try 

To swim a stroke 


Or a corner of thy plaid 
If thou prefer it. 


Hasten home, 

Tell it early; 

Hide it, hide it 

From my mother. 

Are you not sorry 

For a woman drowned ? 


The curious “ interlocking ” of the stanzas, recalling the sticho- 
mythia in Greek bucolic poetry and early English drama,’ is 
explained by the fact that this ballad was long a favorite “ waulking 
song.” ® Miss Johnson writes of the form: 


The interlocking of the stanzas is common to nearly all (in fact, I might 
say to all) the Hebridean Waulking Songs. I think the reason for it is 
quite understandable. They were sung as an accompaniment to labour, and 

® So in the translation sent me by Miss Johnson. The agus construction 
is not here present, 

7E. g. Gorboduc, Tancred and Gismunda, The Spanish Tragedy, and 
Damon and Pythias. 

® Waulking was not, however, peculiar to the Hebrides. It was practiced 
also in Scotland proper, in Ireland, and in many of the more northern 
counties of England—Cumberland, Yorkshire, Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, 
Worcestershire, Warwickshire, Cheshire, and others, 
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as a large number of women took part, the time and rhythm must be 
strict; not a beat must be lost, and the singing of the last two lines of a 
stanza as the first two of the next gave the singer time and a clue to the 
following lines.® 


It is interesting to note that Dr. Johnson first learned of the 
process of waulking during his trip through the Hebrides, and, 
remembering the catholicity of his interests, we may consider it not 
altogether unlikely that he witnessed the process in operation and 
heard, among other songs accompanying the work, the one here 
presented. As to that, however, we have no confirmation. Boswell 
tells us only that 

Last night Lady Rasay shewed him the operation of wawking cloth, that 
is, thickening it in the same manner as is done by a mill. Here it is per- 


formed by women, who kneel upon the ground, and rub it with both their 
hands, singing an Erse song all the time.*° 


As will be noted, there is a marked contrast between the story 
of A and that of B. Both variants are obviously incomplete, and 
the parts lacking in the one are not always the same as those which 
have been lost from the other. Too, the events narrated do not 
always follow the same order in the two texts. 


A B 


appeal to onlooker for sympathy reason for having gone to shore 
reason for having gone to shore appeal to onlooker for sympathy 
disclosure of jealous woman’s trick reproach by drowning woman 
identification of jealous woman as _ appeals to onlooker for aid 

sister injunction not to tell mother 
injunction not to tell mother 


Is the “woman over younder” the murderess (i.e. the sister) ? 
It would seem improbable that this is the case in A, since the sister 
is later referred to as “the jealous woman.” However, the stanzas 
may be disordered. Possibly the first part of the ballad narrates 
the antecedent action and this is followed by a direct appeal to the 
sister. 

The conclusion of B, with its threefold appeal for assistance, 
agrees rather closely with English versions, and there seems to be 


® From a letter of April 20, 1939. 
10 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides with Dr. Johnson (ed. Birkbeck 
Hill), v, 178. 
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little room for doubt that the “woman yonder” and the elder 
sister are one and the same, despite the fact that no mention is 
made of the latter. 

Among all the texts I have examined there is only one other 
in which there is any indication of an illicit relationship between 
the lover and one of the sisters: 


GED4 He brought the second sheath and knife, 
But the youngest was to be his wife." 


However, the fact that it is the second sister, who is not mentioned 
again, lessens the significance of the relationship. 

The injunction “ Hide it, hide it From my mother,” too, differs 
from the usual Anglo-Scottish ending: 


GEC26 O yonder sits my father, the king, 
And yonder sits my mother, the queen. 


E?21 And sune the harp sang loud and clear. 
“ Fareweel, my father and mither dear.” 


A Swedish text contains a triplicate dying message to father, 
mother, and lover: 


GSA12 Helsa di hem till min fader god; 
Jag dricker mitt bréllop i klaran flod. 


13 Och helsa hem till min moder; 
Jag dricker mitt bréllop i floden. 


14 Och helsa hem till min faisteman: 
Min brudsang jag baddar p4 hvitan sand.!* 


1 Use of the figure of sheath and knife to symbolize sexual relations is 
well enough known to need no comment here. See, for other occurrences of 
it in balladry, “ Leesome Brand” (Child, No. 15), A 36-37 and B 12-13 
and “Sheath and Knife” (Child, No. 16), A 8 The erotic symbolism of 
Child D is commented upon also in the late Phillips Barry’s “ The Psycho- 
pathology of Ballad-Singing” (BFSSNEH, No. 11 [1936], 17-18), with 
the reminder that traces of it occur in other Scottish texts as well. 

122See also GS G 17-19. A truncated form appears in a text from 
Swedish Finland, GSF B 12-13 (father and lover) : 

Hilsa da hem till min fader god: 

jag dricker mitt bréllop i klara flod. 

Och hilsa da hem till min fisteman: 

Min brudsang jag biddar p& viter sand. 
These messages resemble those to the mother in the Slavic folksong “ Sto 
Morava mutna teée” (“ Why does the Morava flow so turbidly?”), which, 
however, is not an analogue: 
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The comb, like the harp, the rune, the “ sleep thorn,” the “ hand 
of glory,” and certain herbals, is a potent sleep-producer,’® and 
has, besides, other magic properties.** In view of the frequent 
occurrence in balladry of combing as a mere convention, however, 
it may be that we have here simply a natural sleep induced by the 
combing, and not a magic slumber. On the other hand, the latter 
interpretation is appropriate to the situation and may well be the 
correct one, particularly so because of the apparent antiquity of the 
text and because of the fact that there appears to have been no 
contamination of it by other versions. 


Paut G. BREWSTER 
University of Missouri 





SHELLEY’S USE OF GRAY’S POETRY 


One of Shelley’s classmates at Eton, Walter S. Halliday, records 
that Shelley was very fond of Gray’s Elegy Written in a Country 
Church-yard.* Halliday’s testimony may not be wholly reliable 
since he was writing more than fifty years later. But in 1808 or 
1809 Shelley translated into Latin the epitaph at the end of the 
Elegy and in a letter to Godwin of 16 January 1812, he quoted two 
lines from the poem. 


Why does the Morava flow so turbidly every evening? Are they watering 
the pasha’s horses? Or is the pasha’s army passing? They are not water- 
ing the pasha’s horses, nor is the pasha’s army passing. Two sisters, 
Emina and Fatima, were bathing. Fatima drowned, but Emina crossed the 
river in safety. The dead head spoke: “ Emina, my dear sister, do not tell 
our dear mother that I was drowned, but tell her that I was married. 
The fine sands are my wedding-guests, the crabs my best men, and the 
little fish my sisters-in-law. The black earth is my bed, a stone my pillow, 
and the clear sky my coverlet.” (Text No. 11182 of the Parry Collection 
of Southslavic Folk Texts, Harvard University. This translation I owe to 
the kindness of Mr. Albert B. Lord.) 

13 The motif of the combing is D1364.9 in Aarne-Thompson, Motif-Index 
of Folk-Literature (comb causes magic sleep). Cf. also Type 709 and 
Bolte-Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- u, Hausmérchen der Briider 
Grimm, I, 463. 

4 E. g., in “ Willie’s Lady ” (Child, No. 6), where the “kaims of care” 
are used by the wicked mother-in-law to prevent the birth of a child. 

17. J. Hogg, The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley (London, 1858), 1, 43. 
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In “ Despair, 


and Caztre, the following lines, 


193 


one of the poems in Original Poetry by Victor 


He looks on all this world bestows, 
The pride and pomp of power, 
As trifles best for pageant shows 


Which vanish in an hour, 


(21-24) 


are clearly indebted for thought and phrase to the lines in the 


Elegy, 


The Boast of Heraldry, the Pomp of Pow’r, 
And all that Beauty, all that Wealth e’er gave, 


Awaits alike th’ inevitable Hour. 


(33-35) 


In the second canto of “'The Wandering Jew,” there are two lines 
which echo a passage that occurs only in the Eton MS of the 


Elegy: 
Elegy, Eton MS: 


Bids ev'ry fierce tumultuous Pas- 


sion cease 


A grateful Earnest of eternal Peace 


“The Wandering Jew,” 11, 374-5 


Which bade each wild emotion cease, 
And hushed the passions into peace. 


In the Elegy Shelley found sentiments which may have helped 
him in composing some lines for Queen Mab. 


Elegy, 47, 51-52: 

... the rod of empire... 

Chill Penury repress’d their noble 
rage, 

And froze the genial current of the 
soul, 


Elegy, 57-60: 

Some village-Hampden,? that with 
dauntless breast 

The little Tyrant of his fields with- 
stood ; 


wrote Cato, Tully, and Caesar. 


Queen Mab, v, 127-131: 

The iron rod of Penury still compels 

Her wretched slave to bow the knee 
to wealth, 

And poison, with unprofitable toil, 

A life too void of solace to confirm 

The very chains that bind him to 
his doom. 


Queen Mab, v, 137-146: 

How many a rustic Milton has 
passed by, 

Stifling the speechless longings of 
his heart, 


*In the Eton MS, in place of Hampden, Milton, and Cromwell, Gray 


The appearance of Cato in Queen Mab, 


together with the echo just pointed out in “The Wandering Jew,” may 
indicate that Shelley was, in some manner, familiar with the readings of 


the Eton MS. 
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Some mute inglorious Milton here In unremitting drudgery and care! 
may rest, How many a vulgar Cato has com- 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his pelled 
country’s blood, His energies, no longer tameless 
then, 
To mould a pin, or fabricate a nail! 
How many a Newton, to whose pas- 
sive ken 
Those mighty spheres that gem 
infinity 
Were only specks of tinsel, fixed in 
Heaven 
To light the midnights of his native 
town! 


It should be observed that, while the dependence on Gray is unmis- 
takable in these two parallels, Shelley does not follow the Elegy 
slavishly. On the sentiments expressed Shelley felt very strongly, 
and there was no necessity to plagiarize. The passages in the 
Elegy simply served as a source of inspiration for more extended 
utterance. 

It seems unlikely, considering the small body of Gray’s poetry, 
that Shelley could have been familiar with the Hlegy and not with 
Gray’s other poems. It is certain that by January, 1810, Shelley 
had read and had thoroughly assimilated two others, “The Fatal 
Sisters ” and “ The Descent of Odin.” The influence of these two 
poems is unmistakable in “ Ghasta, or, The Avenging Demon!!!”, 
one of the poems in Original Poetry by Victor and Cazire. It has 
not hitherto been noticed that “ Ghasta” contains a number of 
lines which were plagiarized from “ The Fatal Sisters” and “ The 
Descent of Odin.” Shelley’s use of “The Fatal Sisters” is com- 
paratively simple: 


“The Fatal Sisters,” 49-50; 57: “ Ghasta,” 5-6; 37: 


Horror covers all the heath, Horror covers all the sky, 
Clouds of carnage blot the sun. Clouds of darkness blot the moon 


Mortal, thou that hear’st the tale Mortal, thou that saw’st the sprite 


From “The Descent of Odin ” Shelley took lines which he used 
not only in “ Ghasta” but also in “The Wandering Jew” and in 
his second novel, St. Irvyne. “ Ghasta,” indeed, bears more than 
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verbal similarity to “The Descent of Odin.” In both poems a 
powerful person calls up spirits of the dead to answer questions, 
but as this situation is to be found also in The Monk * we cannot 
insist on Shelley’s having taken it from Gray’s poem. In both 
“Ghasta” and “The Descent of Odin” dialogue is presented in 
dramatic form—a form which Shelley used in the incantation 
scenes of “ The Wandering Jew.” 

“The Descent of Odin” provided Shelley with two lines which 
he used over and over again: 


Till wrap’d in flames, in ruin hurl’d, 
Sinks the fabric of the world. (93-4) 


In “ Ghasta ” these lines, with slight changes, are alternated with 
two lines from The Monk,‘ and it is probably for this reason that 
they have remained unnoticed. The passage in “ Ghasta” reads: 


Thou art mine and I am thine, 
*Till the sinking of the world, 
I am thine and thou art mine, 
*Till in ruin death is hurled— (73-6) 


In “The Wandering Jew” Shelley uses the thought suggested by 
Gray’s lines no less than five times. The words are varied in each 
instance, but Gray’s influence is indisputable, nevertheless : 


... till this earthly frame 
Sinks convulsed in bickering flame— (1, 262-3) 
I thy friend, till this fabric of earth 
Sinks in the chaos that gave it birth... (I, 298-9) 
Or, into the gulf impetuous hurled 
If sinks with its latest tenants the world... (1, 310-311) 
Till, in latest ruin hurled, 
And fate’s destruction, sinks the world! (m1, 861-2) 
When this globe calcined by the fury of God 
Shall sink beneath his wrathful nod!— (m1, 869-70) 


Again, in St. Irvyne we find Wolfstein swearing eternal love for 
Megalena; they will seek each other, he says, “ when, convulsed by 
nature’s latest ruin, sinks the fabric of this perishable globe.” © 


°M. G. Lewis, The Monk, ed. E. A. Baker (London, 1929), chap. rv, pp. 
134-6, 

‘Ibid., pp. 122 and 126. 

5 The Prose Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed. R. H. Shepherd (London, 
1888), x, 147. 


3 
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In “ The Descent of Odin ” when the prophetic Maid penetrates 
Odin’s disguise, she says, 


King of Men, I know thee now, 
Mightiest of a mighty line— (82-3) 


These lines must have been in Shelley’s mind when he wrote in 
** Ghasta ” the lines, 


Mighty one I know thee now, 
Mightiest power of the sky... (169-170) 


It may be significant that none of Shelley’s first-rate poetry 
reveals any influence of Gray. The lines he borrowed from Gray 
were admirably suited to the nature of his early poetry, but after 
Queen Mab his interest in Gray seems to have trailed off igno- 
miniously. On the title-page of A Refutation of Deism (1814) 
there occurs the word “ SYNETOISIN,” ® which Shelley may have 
found on the title-page of Gray’s Odes, and in a letter to Keats in 
1820, speaking about “'The Cenci,” Shelley quoted line 123 from 
“The Progress of Poesy ”: 


“ Below the good how far! but far above the great.” 
FRANCIS J. GLASHEEN 


State Teachers College 
Danbury, Connecticut 





ANOTHER READING OF THE TURN OF THE SCREW 


Henry James himself claimed for The Turn of the Screw only 
the right to be considered “a piece of ingenuity pure and simple, 
of cold artistic calculation, an amusette to catch those not easily 
caught . .., the jaded, the disillusioned, the fastidious.”? Yet 
those not easily caught have been unable to shake off the impression 
that there is in this story much more than an amusing novelette. 
Students of James know, of course, that his interest in any series 
of incidents was confined neither to their dramatic value nor to 
their realistic impact, but rather to their potentialities as artistic 


6 Pindar, Olymp. 1, 85. 
1 The Novels and Tales of Henry James (New York, 1917), Preface, xt, 
xviii. 
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pattern, and that, for him, a story lay not in mere physical plot, 
but in the undercurrent of suggestion and implication. Like 
Edmund Wilson, most of us cannot remember that James ever 
wrote a story “ which did not have a more or less serious point,” ? 
and, like Wilson, we feel that The Turn of the Screw is more than 
a ghost story. What, however, that “more” is constitutes a prob- 
lem of interpretation. Is The Turn of the Screw, as Mr. Wilson 
believes, “a study in morbid psychology” and are the ghosts 
“merely the governess’s hallucinations? ” 


I 


The danger in the psychoanalytic method of criticism lies in its 
apparent plausibility. To Mr. Wilson, for instance, the young 
governess who narrates the story of The Turn of the Screw is “a 
neurotic case of sex repression.” And that, from a psychoanalytic 
point of view, is a plausible hypothesis. The daughter of a poor 
country parson, she has fallen in love with the children’s guardian, 
“a bachelor in the prime of life,” eligible and charming. Alone 
with her young charges, she wanders about the estate thinking of 
its master and thus comes upon the ghost of Quint, the valet, who 
is wearing the master’s smart clothes. Quint, in Wilson’s theory, 
“has been ambiguously confused ”—in the governess’s mind— 
“with the master and with the master’s interest in her.” * 

Mr. Wilson is less clear about the symbolism of Miss Jessel’s 
ghost. The former governess had apparently had an affair with 
Quint and had been an accomplice in corrupting the children. 
“Observe,” says Wilson, “from the Freudian point of view, the 
significance of the governess’s interest in the little girl’s pieces of 
wood and of the fact that the male apparition first appears on a 
tower and the female apparition on a lake.”* These hints, how- 
ever, fail to explain Miss Jessel’s symbolic necessity in James’s 


*“The Ambiguity of Henry James,” Hound and Horn, vir (April: June, 
1934), 391. 

*Ibid., p. 388. 

“Ibid., p. 387. Apropos the implied interpretation of the last “ fact,” 
some irreverent wag in Washington, D. C., has observed that the monu- 
ments to George Washington and Abraham Lincoln, in our National 
capital, suggest, in Freudian symbolism, that Washington was the father 
and Lincoln the mother of our country. 
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Freudian pattern, and Wilson wisely drops her completely and 
devotes himself to Quint and his influence on little Miles. 

The trouble with Wilson’s interpretation—and Miss Edna Ken- 
ton’s (to whose theory Mr. Wilson acknowledges indebtedness)— 
is that, although it may carry an air of plausibility, it clearly 
has no relation to James’s intention. Mr. Wilson is, presumably, 
aware of the fact that Freudian psychology was something Henry 
James could not have been conscious of dealing with; he therefore 
places The Turn of the Screw, along with Moby Dick and the Alice 
books, among the “small group of fairy tales whose symbols exert 
a peculiar power by reason of the fact that they have behind them, 
whether or not the authors are aware of it, a profound grasp of 
subconscious processes.” ° But by the same method it is possible 
to build up an excellent case for a Freudian interpretation of 
Hamlet, and surely that would not be reflective of Shakespeare’s 
intention. Although it might be an interesting disclosure of the 
workings of the psychoanalyst’s mind, it would tell us little or 
nothing about Shakespeare’s. The Turn of the Screw, if read as 
Edmund Wilson reads it, becomes orthodox James Joyce or D. H. 
Lawrence; it ceases to be Henry James. Wilson fails to take 
advantage of much that we know of James’s life, personality, and 
concepts and methods of art. In the light of this knowledge it is 
possible to read The Turn of the Screw more simply and, it seems 
to this writer, more convincingly. 


II 


In a consideration of James’s “ Ethics,” Professor Joseph Warren 
Beach came to the conclusion that James “may not be American 
as Mark Twain or Benjamin Franklin or Edgar Lee Masters are 
American, but he is American as Emerson and Thoreau and 
Hawthorne are.”® James’s Americanism is, just now, not our 
concern, but any one who has read James carefully, especially his 
Hawthorne, cannot help feeling that his kinship with the Puritan 
and transcendental traditions is, at least as it affected his artistic 
attitude, much closer than it might appear on the surface. Rebecca 


5 Ibid., pp. 390-391. The italics are mine. 
6 The Method of Henry James (New Haven and London, 1918), p. 144. 
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West 7 and Cornelia Pulsifer Kelley * have shown the influence of 
Hawthorne on James’s artistic development. James admired Haw- ~ 
thorne and thought him “ the most valuable example of the Ameri- 
can genius.” ® One of the things in Hawthorne he singled out 
for special praise was his preoccupation with sin, which, James 
noted, “seems to exist” in Hawthorne’s mind “merely for an 
artistic purpose.... He played with it and used it as a pigment; 
he treated it, as the metaphysicians say, objectively.... It was a 
necessary condition for a man of Hawthorne’s stock that if his 
imagination should take license to amuse itself, it should at least 
select this grim precinct of the Puritan morality for its play- 
ground.” Another thing he approved of was the formative influ- 
ence on Hawthorne of Pilgrim’s Progress and the Faery Queen. 
“A boy,” he writes, “ may have worse company than Bunyan and 
Spenser... .” 7° 

Why then inject Freud into the interpretation of a story by 
James when it is obvious that the tradition represented by Haw- 
thorne furnishes a more likely clue? The Turn of the Screw is a 
simple allegory of the type which fascinated Hawthorne. To bé 
sure, James considered allegory as “ one of the lighter exercises of 
the imagination.” He admitted that “ Many excellent judges have a 
great stomach for it; they delight in symbols and correspondences, 
in seeing a story told as if it were another and a very different 
story.” For himself, however, he confessed deriving “ but little 
enjoyment of it,” not being able to consider it “a first rate literary 
form.” Yet he was willing to grant that “ It has produced assuredly 
some first-rate works; and,” he added, “ Hawthorne in his younger 
years had been a great reader and devotee of Bunyan and Spenser, 
the great masters of allegory.” He singled out for approval the 
kind of allegory which is “ extremely spontaneous, when the analogy 
presents itself with eager promptitude.”** Two things are im- 
portant to add in this connection. One is that James never valued 
The Turn of the Screw higher than as “ one of the lighter exercises 


* Henry James (New York, 1916), p. 250. 
* The Early Development of Henry James (Urbana, 1930). See especially 
pp. 18, 22, 251-5. 
* Hawthorne (London, 1879), p. 2. 
° Tbid., p. 17. 
4 Tbid., pp. 62-63. 
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of the imagination.” ?* The other is that the analogy in the tale 
“ presents itself with eager promptitude.” 


III 


In simple terms, The Turn of the Screw is an allegory which 
dramatizes the conflict between Good and Evil. The apparitions are 
the personifications of evil; they are like Emerson’s dead men’s 
thoughts by which we permit ourselves to be guided, and like 
Ibsen’s ghosts which come to haunt Mrs. Alving. The governess, 
the parson’s daughter, is a sort of Guardian Angel, hovering 
protectingly over the two innocent children placed in her charge. 

Read this way, the numerous hints throughout the story become 
significant and fall into the pattern. Perhaps even the names of 
the characters may have been selected with conscious aptness: Miles, 
the little show-off, who seizes every opportunity to flaunt the 
“badness ” that is within him; Flora, part lovely flower and part 
wanton weed; Mrs. Grose, a simple, illiterate, undiscerning person. 
But it is not important to stress this point.** The governess her- 
self has no name: she’s merely a point of view, that of a clergy- 
man’s daughter, for whom Evil would have strong and sinister 
power. Both children are outwardly angelically beautiful. How 
could they be corrupt? Yet Quint dominates the tower of their 
home, Quint who has red hair and red whiskers, the conventional 
guise of the Devil. The children want to get to the two horrors. 
“ But for what? ” asks the good and simple Mrs. Grose. “ For the 
love of all the evil that ... the pair put into them,” says the gov- 
erness. “ And to ply them with that evil still, to keep up the work 
of demons, is what brings the others back.” 

All this is reminiscent of Hawthorne, of “Young Goodman 
Brown” and “ Rappaccini’s Daughter.” And, indeed, these two 
stories were pronounced by James as “little masterpieces”; they 
were, in his opinion, representative of “the highest point that 


12See his letter to F. W. H. Myers: “The T of the 8. is a very 
mechanical matter, I honestly think—an inferior, a merely pictorial, sub- 
ject and rather a shameless pot-boiler.” The Letters of Henry James, 
ed. Perey Lubbock (New York, 1920), 1, 300. 

18Tt is interesting to note, however, that in a later article, Edmund 
Wilson remarks that James’s idealism “appears in the name of the hero 
of The American: Newman.” “The Last Phase of Henry James,” Partisan 
Review, tv (February, 1938), p. 5. 
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Hawthorne reached ” in the field of fantasy and allegory.1* The 
purposes for which Quint seeks to meet little Miles are the same 
old purposes for which the Devil met young Goodman Brown in 
the woods near Salem. And little Flora is another Beatrice Rap- 
paccini, outwardly marvelously beautiful, but inwardly corrupted 
by the poison of evil. Miss Jessel’s rdle in the story is, of course, 
the same as that of Quint, although her inclusion at all is probably 
due to James’s sense of artistic balance.** Miss Jessel is to Flora 
what Quint is to Miles; each is a corrupting influence: and each 
helps to complicate and thicken the texture of a capital story— 
which is what The Turn of the Screw set out primarily to be; it 
is an allegory only secondarily. The rdles of the uncle and Mrs. 
Grose have less significance ; primarily they help the physical story; 
secondarily, they represent lack of vigilance, nay, indifference (espe- 
cially the uncle) to the possibilities of evil. 

It is logical for the governess to be tempted to run away from 
it all, but Duty keeps her on the spot, fighting for the souls of her 
charges. It is almost as if Hawthorne’s Salem ancestors were 
writing about little Flora: “She was not at these times a child, 
but an old, old woman.” Evil ts old. After Mrs. Grose finally takes 
Flora away, the governess remains with Miles to extract his con- 
fession. “If he confesses,” she says, “ he’s saved.” But he doesn’t 
confess—entirely. For just then Quint appears to make his last 
stand against the governess. As soon as Miles admits that he took 
the letter Quint disappears and “ the air is clear again.” Just as 
Miles is about to confess what things he had said at school Quint 
reappears, “as if to blight his [Miles’s] confession and stay his 
answer.” In the end the Agent of Good is almost successful, but 
little Miles is dead, like Beatrice Rappaccini, exhausted by the 
ordeal. “ Frightened to death,” says Edmund Wilson. More likely 
too corrupted to live without evil, like the beautiful wife in Haw- 
thorne’s “The Birthmark,” whose husband, a surgeon, removed 
the one blemish to her perfect beauty, only to find that it was 
imbedded in her heart. 


14 Hawthorne, p. 56. 

15 Note, for example, “ The Private Life,” the story of Clare Vawdrey, a 
person who has no creative public life. This fictive thread is complicated 
and balanced by another, relating to Lord Mellifont, who exists only in 
public. 
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IV 


It is possible, of course, that we have read into this novelette 
more than its author intended it to convey. Perhaps it is really 
nothing but “a shameless pot-boiler” and our readings of it are 
merely fanciful? “I am only afraid,” wrote James to Dr. Louis 
Waldstein, “that my conscious intention strikes you as having been 
larger than I deserve it should be thought.” And yet, a little later, 
“ But, of course, where there is life, there’s truth, and the truth 
was at the back of my head.” ** What was at the back of James’s 
head is worth surmising, in the light of what we know of his ideas, 
his preoccupations, his methods, and, above all, the literary influ- 
ences he acknowledged. This is not the same thing as surmising 
“ subconscious processes ” in the light of Freud. 


N. Bry.Luion FaGin 
The Johns Hopkins University 





MECHANICAL FEATURES OF A SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY SUBMARINE 


The submarine, now a dominant factor in twentieth century 
warfare, owes its success to modern machinery and inventive genius. 
The idea of underwater travel has been handed down to us through 
centuries and even thousands of years in the stories of Jonah, 
Triton and his dolphins, Neptune, and mermaids. About the end 
of the fifteenth century, Leonardo da Vinci made a more practical 
suggestion for a means of submarine navigation than by the use 
of whales and dolphins, but it was not until the early part of the 
seventeenth century that an underwater craft was successfully con- 
structed. In 1624 one Cornelius Van Drebel built a submarine 
which is said to have carried King James of England as a passenger 
under the surface of the River Thames. 

In 1625 Ben Jonson produced a play The Staple of News which 
reviewed the outstanding events of the day much as the modern 
columnist does in our daily newspapers, and in one scene the 
characters comment on Van Drebel and his submarine.* 


16 Letters, I, 297. 
+ Ben Jonson, The Staple of News. London. Printed by I. B. for Robert 
Allot, 1631. Act m1, sc. ii, p. 40. 
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A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY SUBMARINE 


Thomas—They write here one Cornelius-Son, 
Hath made the Hollanders an inuisible Eele, 
To swimme the Hauen at Dunkirke, and sinke all 
The shipping there. 
Peniboy, Iv.—But how is’t done? 
Cymbal—I’ll shew you, Sit (sic) 
It is an Automa, runnes vnder water, 
With a snug nose, and has a nimble taile 
Made like an auger, with which taile she wrigles 
Betwixt the coasts of a Ship, and sinkes it streight. 
P. Iv.—Whence ha’you this newes? 
Fitton—From a right hand, I assure you, 
The Hele-boats here, that lye before Queen-Hyth, 
Came out of Holland. 
P.Iv.—A most braue deuice, 
To murder their flat bottomes. 


Several modern writers have noticed Jonson’s account of this 
ancestor of the modern U-Boat. Richard Edgcumbe,? commenting 
on Jonson’s reference to the “ Hele Boats,” seems to take for 
granted that the apparatus under discussion is a torpedo. “... 
Although the use of torpedoes in naval warfare was proposed in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, no successful application 


of them was made until the American Civil War of 1861-4.” Mr. 
Edgcumbe does not comment on the fact that in Jonson’s play the 
contrivance is classed as a boat nor does he seem to be cognizant of 
Van Drebel as a historical figure. 

Frederick A. Pottle* shows that about the same year as the 
appearance of Jonson’s play, one William Drummond of Haw- 
thornden was granted a letter of patent for a boat which might have 
inspired Jonson’s “ invisible eel.” Mr. Pottle, without taking into 
account Van Drebel and his submarine, investigates the possibility 
that Jonson may have been satirizing Drummond’s invention. 

The most recent writer to quote the “ submarine” passage from 
Jonson’s The Staple of News is John Lepper.* Mr. Lepper says, 
“The Cornelius referred to in the dialogue above was a Dutchman 
known as Cornelius Debrell or Drebbel, who appears to have 


*Richard Edgcumbe, “ Torpedoes,” Notes and Queries, 10th ser., v. 1 
(April 9, 1904), p. 286. 

* Frederick A. Pottle, “Two Notes on Ben Jonson’s Staple of News,” 
Modern Language Notes, vol. xt (1925), pp. 223-6. 

* John Lepper, “ Ancestors of the U-Boat,” The Nineteenth Century and 
After, vol. cxxvI (1939), pp. 560-564. 
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actually constructed a sort of primitive submarine in which King 
James I of England made a trial voyage on the Thames, Little is 
known of the principle by which it was operated.” (The italics are 
mine.) As far as can be ascertained every mention of Van Drebel’s 
submarine stresses the lack of information concerning its construc- 
tion. However, by examining the individual words in Jonson’s 
account of this early 17th century submarine a plausible picture of 
several of its features can be reconstructed. 

In the first place it is remarked that the vessel “runs under 
water ” and is to be used as a war vessel for it is to “ sink all the 
shipping” at Dunkirk. The boat is called an “automa” (an 
erroneous form of “ automaton ”) which implied that it was capable 
of self-movement by means of a “ nimble tail made like an auger.” 
On the face of it this could only be a description of an Archimedean 
screw (propellor). “ Nimble” would imply active movement and 
“like an auger ” clearly suggests spiral rotation. This might seem 
to anticipate Ericsson’s screw propellor by some two hundred years, 
but it is difficult to conceive any other interpretation of Jonson’s 
description of the “eel’s tail.” The Archimedean screw had, of 
course, been known for centuries. The motive power could easily 
have been supplied by human muscles. 

The NED. gives Jonson’s use of snug as the sole quotation illus- 
trating snug, a? defining it as “ ?snub,” with the reference [cf. 
snug, sb. 1]. Snug, sb. 1, is in turn defined as “a rugged projec- 
tion; a hard knob or knot; a snag.” The NED. illustrates this 
with a quotation dated 1664 Coupled with the rest of Jonson’s 
description of Von Drebbel’s submarine it would appear then that 
the vessel “ with a snug nose” was in reality equipped with a ram. 
This is further borne out by the statement that “she wrigles 
betwixt the coasts (ribs) of a Ship, and sinkes it streight.” 


J. Louis KvEtTnE 


The Johns Hopkins University Library 




















CHAUCER’S TWO-MILE PILGRIMAGE 


CHAUCER’S TWO-MILE PILGRIMAGE 


Of Decembre the tenthe day, 

Whan hit was nyght, to slepe I lay 
Ryght ther as I was wont to done, 
And fil on slepe wonder sone, 

As he that wery was forgo 

On pilgrymage myles two 

To the corseynt Leonard, 

To make lythe of that was hard. 


(Hous of Fame, 111-118.) 


This passage is usually interpreted somewhat as follows: “ On the 
tenth of December, when it was night, I lay down and fell asleep 
wonderfully soon, as one who was overwearied by walking a pil- 
grimage of two miles to St. Leonard [patron of prisoners]? for 
the purpose of making soft (or easy) that which was formerly hard 
[namely, the bonds of matrimony].”? Skeat has pointed out a 
source of the allusion to St. Leonard: Jean de Meun, in the Roman 
de la Rose, says in effect that “ Marriage is an evil bond—so may 
St. Leonard aid me, who frees repentant prisoners from their 
fetters.” ® 

The phrase “ myles two,” however, has no prototype in Jean de 
Meun. One wonders exactly what it signifies—why a pilgrimage 
of two miles to the “ corseynt Leonard?” The phrase is probably 
not a rhyme-tag, for the expression “ forgo” with which it rhymes 
is very rare if not unique, and thus likely itself to be a tag.* Skeat 
endeavors to explain the wearying two-mile pilgrimage as follows: 
“The difficulty was not in the walking two miles, but in doing so 
under difficulties, such as going barefoot for penance.” O. F. 
Emerson, on the other hand, comments: “ Note . . . the humor- 
ous reference to a pilgrimage cf two miles as making anyone 


1ME “Corseynt” seems often to have meant only “saint.” The tomb 
of St. Leonard is near Limoges. St. Leonard’s day is 6 Nov. 

2See Skeat’s Works of Chaucer, m1, 248f., and Robinson’s Complete 
Works of Chaucer, pp. 888 f. 

® See Skeat, as cited, and Le Roman de la Rose, ed. Ernest Langlois (Soc. 
des anc. Textes francais, Paris, 1914-26), vol. m1, 11. 8833-8838 and notes. 
“See Robinson, as cited. 
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weary.” ° I should like to point out a possible interpretation which 
I believe has not been hitherto suggested. 

The Hous of Fame was certainly written during the period of 
Chaucer’s residence above Aldgate (that is, between 1374-1386 )— 
concerning this there is no dispute. Now St. Leonard’s, Foster 
Lane; St. Leonard’s, Milkchurch; and St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, 
are all less than a mile from Aldgate; furthermore, Chaucer is not 
known to have had any connection with any of them. But the re- 
maining St. Leonard’s in the region of London was St. Leonard’s 
nunnery of Stratford-atte-Bowe.® This was two miles and a frac- 
tion from Aldgate—nearly, but not quite, three miles.? Chaucer’s 
relationship to Mme. Eglentyne’s convent is well known, thanks to 
the admirable discussion of the Prioress in Some New Light on 
Chaucer by the lamented Dr. John Matthews Manly.® In all likeli- 
hood, Chaucer visited Stratford-atte-Bowe in 1356, in the retinue of 
Countess Elizabeth of Ulster and her husband, Prince Lionel. 
The latter’s aunt, Elizabeth of Hainaut, sister of Queen Philippa, 
resided in the nunnery, probably for twenty or more years, and 
died there in 1375. Certain traits of Chaucer’s Prioress, and prob- 
ably her name itself, may indicate that Chaucer was well acquainted 
with the personages of the convent. 

I would suggest, then, that in HF 115-118 Chaucer localized a 
figure borrowed from Jean de Meun. The true purport of the 
allusion would probably have been clear only to Chaucer’s circle. 


5 [Selected] Poems of Chaucer (New York, 1911), p. 151. 

®On these various establishments dedicated to St. Leonard, see Stowe’s 
Survey, ed. C. L. Kingsford (Oxford, 1908), 1, 31, 166, 212, 304, 306; wu, 
74f., 139, 141f., 312, 369; William Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum: A 
History of Abbeys, etc. (London, 1848), Iv, 119; Brayley, Brewer and 
Nightingale, A Topographical and Historical Description of London and 
Middlesex (London, 1816), v, 287 ff.; George Hennessey, Novum Reper- 
torium Ecclesiasticum Parochiale Londinense (London, 1898), pp. 81, 114, 
126, 392, 466; and the London County Council Register of the Committee 
for the Survey of the Memorials of Greater London (London, 1900), I, 3, 
11. Some portions of the walls of the original chapel of the nunnery of 
Stratford-atte-Bowe are incorporated in the present parish church of 
Bromley, Mx. This church is near the junction of Bromley High Street 
and St. Leonard’s Street. Presumably the nunnery lay on the south side 
of the chapel, bordering Priory Street. 

7 Chaucer’s mile was the same as ours, so far as I can tell. 

8 New York, 1926, pp. 202-220. 
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Indeed, many a baffled reader of the Hous of Fame must have sus- 
pected that the poem as a whole, with its cryptic double reference 
to “the tenth day of December,” may have celebrated some occa- 
sion or event of so local a nature and such slight historical impor- 
tance as to have sunk completely out of knowledge. 


H. M. Smyser 
Connecticut College 





THE AUTHORSHIP OF WHITEHALL (1827) 


One of the most devious of the light-hearted contributors to 
Blackwood’s Magazine in its salad days during the 1820’s was Dr. 
William Maginn, the lively and versatile Irishman who was later 
to become the first editor of Fraser’s Magazine. Most of Maginn’s 
talents were dissipated in ephemeral periodical-writing; in fact, 
though he lived by his pen for nearly twenty years, he is usually 
credited with only one published volume, Whitehall; or, the Days 
of George IV. 

Whitehall, which appeared anonymously in 1827, was primarily 
a parody on the contemporary second-rate historical novel, but it 
contained incidental burlesques of many other literary forms. Nor 
did it confine itself to parody; for, though it was presented as a 
volume published in “ Yankeedoodoolia” in the year 2227, its 
setting was London in 1827, and it satirized many of the bigwigs 
of the period by name. Even the Duke of Wellington was not 
immune; he was discovered by the hero, a high-minded mulatto 
named John Jeremy Smithers, remorsefully addressing a statue of 
Napoleon and finding solace in the charms of “1a belle Harriette.” 

Members of the Blackwood circle felt little pride in authorship ; 
they were fond of collaborating—and, because they often needed to 
be discreet, fonder of concealing their collaboration. But until 
recently no one thought of questioning Maginn’s right to be con- 
sidered sole author of Whitehall. Then Miss Miriam M. H. Thrall 
pointed out that a letter from William Blackwood to John Gibson 
Lockhart, reprinted in Mrs, Oliphant’s William Blackwood and His 
Sons, bore definite evidence that Lockhart had collaborated with 
Maginn in the novel.t/ My examination of the correspondence 


2 Miriam M. H. Thrall, Rebellious Fraser’s, New York, 1934, pp. 241-242. 
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preserved in the files of William Blackwood and Sons, Ltd., in 
Edinburgh, has brought forth two bits of evidence which not only 
confirm Miss Thrall’s conclusions but also suggest the nature and 
extent of Lockhart’s share in Whitehall. 

The letter cited by Miss Thrall is obviously a reply to the letter 
of April 5, 1827, in which Lockhart wrote Blackwood: “I hope the 
enclosed jeu desprit will not be too strong for you. You must 
father it on the doctor if you print it.” The nature of the “jeu 
desprit ” is obvious from the following note, which is appended to 
Lockhart’s letter and which was apparently intended as a preface 
to the article enclosed : 

To C[hristopher]. Nforth]. Esq. 


private & confidential 
Dear North 
I enclose you a small specimen of the historical Romance of West Indian 
Literature anno domini 2027. Put a proper dedication to Scott, Galt, 
Lauderdick, Blessington, Horace Smith, Hogg, or any other friend in the 
line whom you wish to gratify & believe me ever very truly yours 


Morgan O’Doherty 
Blue Posts 
Cork Street 
April 5, 1827 


Lockhart’s description certainly fits Whitehall.2 His desire to 
“father it on the doctor” is understandable, for, as son-in-law of 
Sir Walter Scott and editor of the staid Quarterly Review, he could 
hardly afford to compromise himself by a trifling burlesque of the 
historical novel. Maginn was by 1827 commonly—though often 
erroneously—identified with Morgan O’Doherty, the quixotic Irish 
member of the fictitious inner circle of Blackwood’s, and any article 
so signed would have been automatically credited to him. 
Blackwood found the paper unacceptable—because he too had no 


For the complete text of the letter, see Margaret Oliphant’s Annals of a 
Publishing House: William Blackwood and His Sons (Edinburgh and 
London, 1897), 1, 244-245. Blackwood’s praise of Wellington’s address to 
the statue of Napoleon indicates, as Miss Thrall points out, that that 
portion of the novel was by Lockhart. 

* Although the novel was set in London, it was “ West Indian” to the 
extent that the hero was a native of Jamaica and was accompanied by a 
slave named Caesar. The supposititious date of Lockhart’s sketch was 
apparently two hundred years earlier than that of the finished novel, but 
the pseudo-historical approach was undoubtedly the same in both. 
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desire to offend Sir Walter—and evidently returned it to the 
author. Then on May 24 Lockhart wrote back: “I made a present 
of my jeu-d’esprit to the Doctor who tells me he has rewritten & 
concluded it in his own fashion & made a volume of it. All this is 
of course to yourself.” Maginn likewise avoided the resentment 
of Scott and of the dignitaries satirized by name, by publishing his 
book anonymously and omitting all mention of O’Doherty. 

Lockhart’s second letter throws light on a matter which Miss 
Thrall interpreted as evidence that the authors were “aware of 
[the] faults” of Whitehall:* the criticism of a “ Quarterly Re- 
viewer ” (possibly Lockhart himself) that “the author has spoiled 
a laudable joke by wire-drawing it to 330 pages.” * One can better 
understand the reviewer’s condescending attitude when one knows 
that the “laudable joke” was Lockhart’s; the “ wire-drawing,” 
Maginn’s. 

RautpH M. WARDLE 
Cornell University 





MLLE DESJARDINS AND THE “APOLOGIE DU LUXE” 


In his well-known work, L’apologie du luxe au XVIIéme siécle 
et “Le Mondain” de Voltaire, M. André Morize traces to the 
libertine tradition and to Saint-Evremond in particular the doctrine 
of epicurean existence found in Voltaire’s brief poem. For the 
other principal idea in Le Mondain—the economic theory of the 
usefulness of luxury—M. Morize finds no precedent earlier than 
Mandeville, who affirms the utility of vice and selfishness in or- 
ganized society. A third and quite minor element in Voltaire’s 
argument is the psychological explanation of austerity as a rationali- 
zation of unfulfillment (Voltaire: “nommer vertu ce qui fut 
pauvreté”), a point on which Saint-Evremond is more explicit: 
“A dire vrai, ces sortes de privations sont délicieuses: c’est donner 
une jouissance exquise 4 son esprit de ce que l’on dérobe a ses sens ” 
(1, 167, quoted by Morize, p. 50). 

An earlier example of the argument for luxury and against 
frugality is found in the novel Les Exilés de la cour d’Auguste, of 
Mile Desjardins (Paris, Barbin, 1672), one of the most widely- 


° Rebellious Fraser’s, p. 243. 
* Quarterly Review, xxxvm (1828), 87. 
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circulated and often-reprinted of her works. The mondains are 
referred to by name and defended as the economic utilizers of the 
goods of the world, which would go to waste without them: 


Dites, s’il vous plait, par quels argumens vous pretendez destruire la 
superbe, & la volupté des Mondains. Par la raison, reprit froidement 
Volumnius: je n’ay besoin que d’elle pour opposer homme & la bruts, & 
c’est sur elle que je me suis fondé. . . . Que trouvez-vous de dissolu dans 
le siécle, interrompis-je: Qn y cherche & vivre commodement, & agreable- 
ment. Ne doit-on pas aux Dieux, ce compte des biens qu’ils nous ont de- 
partis? Si vous aviez donné a l’un de vos domestiques quelques terres & 
faire valoir, luy scauriez-vous bon gré d’en laisser la moitié en friche? 
Les hommes sont proprement les depositaires des productions de la nature. 
C'est pour eux qu’elle enfante chaque jour tant de choses diverses. I] faut 
en user en creatures reconnoissantes. La mer nous offre des poissons, il 
faut les faire pescher. La terre nous donne des fruits, il faut les cueillir. 
Chaque element, chaque saison, fournit 4 l’homme de quoy rendre la vie 
plus delicieuse. Tout cela ne se fait point en vain.? 


More original and more interesting, however, is the continuation 
of the above passage, in which Mlle Desjardins analyses the uncon- 
scious motivation of abstinence and frugality with a degree of 
insight and perception far in advance over that of Saint-Evremond: 


Qui est done sage 4 vostre avis? interrompis-je. Moy, reprit gravement 
Volumnius, qui delivré des engagemens du monde, trouve en moy seul, mon 
repos, & ma felicité—Hé, vous appelez un vray repos , . . ce chagrin que 
vous venez d’étaler contre tous les hommes? L’humeur satyrique dont vous 
estes devoré . . . vous peint l’univers sous des formes hydeuses .. . & sur 
le pretexte d’une censure inutile vous altere incessament contre le genre 
1 Barbin, two editions in 1672; one in 1675. Besson, Lyons, 1696. Paris, 
1684, 1701. La Haye, 1700. Leyden, 1703. Eighteenth-century editions of 
Mlle Desjardins’ @uvres complétes all contain the work. English trans- 
lations in 1679, 1726, and 1729. The last French edition appeared as late 
as 1802. In M. Mornet’s investigation of the contents of 392 private 
libraries from 1750-1780, the works of Mlle Desjardins occur more often 
than those of any other seventeenth-century French author. (Les enseigne- 
ments des bibliothéques privées, 1750-1780, RHL., 1910, p. 473.) 

*Les Exilés de la cour d’Auguste, ed. Paris, Barbin, 1675, p, 271. The 
name Volumnius recalls Voltaire’s “et des Consuls en us,” of the Défense 
du Mondain. The abbé de la Porte noticed the above passage and said of 
it: “(Il) a tant de rapport avec l’Anti-Mondain de M. de Voltaire, qu’on 
est porté & croire que c’est dans les écrits de Mme de Villedieu, que le 
Poéte francois a puisé l’idée de cette petite piéce” (Histoire littéraire des 
femmes frangoises, Paris, 1769, 11,21). The abbé exaggerates the resemblance 
and confuses Voltaire’s title with Piron’s Anti-Mondain of 1738. 
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humain, tout cela, dis-je, merite le nom de tranquillité? Non, Volumnius, 
vous n’estes point tranquille, vous n’estes qu’aveugle sur vostre trouble 
intestin. La confiance que vous avez en vostre sagesse, est une superbe plus 
blimable, que celle dont vous accusez les Mondains, & les tendres plaisirs 
dont vous vous declarez le persecuteur, n’ont point d’effets si dangereux que 
les échapées de vostre censure, ... Vous estes plus esclave de vos desirs, 
que le volupteux dont vous vous dites le fleau, ne l’est des siens. C’est 
pour leur obeir que vous noircissez les actions les plus innocentes, & vous 
trouvez en cela vostre volupté, comme un autre homme la rencontre dans 
la satisfaction de ses sens. 


These ideas, and something in the manner and rhythm of their 
expression, recall the passage in Flaubert’s Tentation de Saint 
Antoine in which St. Anthony’s former pupil Hilarion inveighs 
against the old man’s hypocritical austerity. Across a gap of nearly 
two hundred years, a master stylist re-echoes the thoughts of a minor 
seventeenth-century novelist : 


Tu te prives de viandes, de vin, d’étuves, d’esclaves et d’honneurs; mais 
comme tu laisses ton imagination t’offrir des banquets, des parfums, des 
femmes nues et des foules applaudissantes! Ta chasteté n’est qu’une cor- 
ruption plus subtile, et ce mépris du monde l’impuissance de ta haine 
contre lui! 


Washington University Bruce A. MorRIssETTE 





THE SOURCES OF THOMAS CORNEILLE’S 
COMTESSE DORGUEIL 


Von Schack, the historian of the Spanish theater, has indicated 
El Senor de noches buenas by Alvaro Cubillo de Aragén as the 
source of Thomas Corneille’s Comtesse d’Orgueil.1 But as Pro- 
fessor Lancaster has pointed out,? it is obvious that the French 
playwright departs from this source in writing the last two acts 
of his comedy. It is the belief of the present writer that Corneille 
drew the material for acts Iv and Vv of his play and some material 
for acts 1-111 from a second source, namely, Moreto’s El Lindo Don 
Diego. This note proposes to prove this and to show in what pro- 
portions Corneille combined his material from both Spanish plays. 


1Von Schack, Geschichte der dramatiscnen Literatur und Kunst in 
Spanien, Frankfurt, 1854, m1, supplement, p. 104. 
2? French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Century, m1, 810. 


4 
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Briefly, the action of La Comtesse d’Orgueil concerns the love 
intrigues of the Marquis de Lorgnac, an arrogant, egotistic, but 
well-to-do noble and his timid, impecunious brother, the Chevalier, 
whom he treats ignominiously. The latter has loved, for some time, 
Olimpe, the daughter of Anselme, but has not had the courage to 
declare his love to her. Somewhat naively, he confides his secret 
affection to his brother, hoping that the latter, in order to be rid 
of him, will foster it and help bring it to fruition. He begs the 
Marquis, then, to ask Anselme, in his behalf, for the hand of his 
daughter. As is to be expected, when the Marquis learns that Olimpe 
is beautiful and that her father is wealthy, he resolves to propose 
for himself. Anselme consents and both men sign a dédit. Through 
a misunderstanding, Olimpe believes the Chevalier to be the Mar- 
quis; but upon meeting the latter she is shocked by his behavior 
and, discovering her mistake, decides, by means fair or foul, to be 
rid of him and to marry instead the Chevalier. Toward this end, 
Carlin, the Chevalier’s valet, and Virgine, Olimpe’s maid, work out 
a clever scheme. Oronte, the suitor of Olimpe’s cousin, Lucréce, 
has a sister, the Comtesse d’Orgueil of Brittany, rich and widowed. 
As the latter is away on a trip, Virgine will impersonate her and 
endeavor to lure away the Marquis. Through Carlin, a meeting is 
arranged. The nobleman is quite impressed by the sot-disant 
countess and proposes marriage to her; he is accepted and decides 
to wed her the very next day. Reassured by Virgine that she will 
pay the dédit, he breaks his promise to Anselme. The latter agrees 
to marry his daughter to the Chevalier. The Marquis now proudly 
points to Olimpe’s chambermaid as his spouse-to-be only to be in- 
formed that Virgine is truly a maid and that she will marry Carlin. 

To be sure, the first three acts of the Comtesse d’Orgueil resemble 
in general acts 1-11 of the three-act Spanish comedy, HI Seftor de 
noches buenas.* In this play, the Marqués Carlos is rich but stupid. 
It will be noted that he is not arrogant as is the Marquis of the 
French play. As in the latter, his less fortunate brother, Enrique, 
lacks a title and money and loves a girl whom he has admired for 
a long time, Porcia, daughter of the wealthy Marcelo. The action 
runs in the same manner as in the Comtesse d’Orgueil; that is, the 
Marqués is told by Enrique of his love and instead of proposing for 
his brother does so for himself; Porcia meets the Marqués, finds 


*I have used the B. A. E. edition of this comedy. 
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him to be repulsive, and resolves to marry not him but his brother. 
But the resemblance ceases here, for the means Porcia uses to bring 
this about are entirely different. 

From this point on, Corneille uses the intrigues found in El 
Lindo Don Diego to bring about the dénouement of his play. In 
Moreto’s three-act comedy * the emphasis is laid upon the coxcombry 
of the principal character, Don Diego. The latter is a conceited fop 
whose vision is colored by the illusion that he is irresistible to 
women. This attitude inspires repugnance in all who know him. 
Corneille probably had this trait in mind when he created the 
Marquis. 

Don Tello, uncle of this dandy, has two daughters, Inés and Leonor, 
whom he wishes to marry, respectively to his nephews, Diego and 
Mendo. The latter is suitable to Leonor, but Diego appears most 
inacceptable to Inés both because of his unbearable vainglory and 
because she loves Don Juan. A strong-willed girl, Inés determines 
to find a way out of so disagreeable a marriage as this one. To her 
aid come the two resourceful servants, Mosquito, a lackey in her 
father’s service, and her maid, Beatriz. The plan is, of course, to 
entice Diego with what would seem to be a more flattering marriage 
and thus prevent him from marrying Inés. Now Don Juan has a 
cousin, a widowed countess, the princesa de Bretafia, who, for the 
moment, is away from the city. No sooner is this fact recalled than 
a scheme is worked out and Beatriz sallies forth as the Countess of 
Brittany.> What follows we can easily surmise. Diego meets her, 
is dazzled by her beauty and affected speech, proposes and is accepted. 


“TI have used the edition found in Teatro escogido desde el siglo xvii, vol. 
4 (Coleccién de los mejores autores espaioles, vol. 13), Paris, 1838. 

5 In connection with the trick of having a maid impersonate a person of 
quality, I have examined Castro’s El Narciso en su opinién, which probably 
influenced Hl Lindo Don Diego, and am convinced that if Th. Corneille 
knew this play he did not use it in writing La Comtesse d’Orgueil. Among 
the many marked differences, I find the following: (1) the noblewoman is 
neither a countess nor a widow; nor is she of Brittany; (2) though a maid 
impersonates her in order to embarrass a suitor, this noblewoman does 
appear on the stage, meets the suitor, and treats him with contempt; (3) 
Lucia, the maid, who does the impersonating, has not been dismissed by 
the father of her mistress; (4) unlike the Marquis of La Comtesse d’Orgueil 
and the Diego of Moreto’s play the suitor of Hl Narciso en su opinién 
courts the disguised maid off-stage and we first see them together on the 
stage when she appears before him dressed as a maid and explains her 
appearance by saying that she was moved by jealousy to enter the employ- 
ment of her rival. 
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Finally the day of reckoning arrives when, in the presence of all 
the actors, Diego, to everyone’s relief and satisfaction, rejects his 
cousin’s hand and announces his betrothal to Beatriz. The latter 
explains the ruse adding that she, for her part, will marry Mosquito. 
Inés, needless to say, will wed Juan; her sister, Mendo. 

A count shows that out of thirty-four scenes twenty were influ- 
enced by Hl Lindo Don Diego, twelve by El Sefior de noches buenas, 
and two by both plays. Two-thirds of the material for acts I-III is 
drawn from the latter comedy, which inspired fourteen of these 
scenes, whereas Moreto’s comedy inspired six or one-third of them 
and all of acts 1v-v. It is evident then from these proportions and 
from the above considerations that Moreto’s play was the chief 
source of La Comtesse d’Orgueil, Cubillo de Aragon’s the secondary 
one. 


JOSEPH F, PRIVITERA 
Saint Louis University 





NATHANAEL SALMON ON MILTON, 1728 


The first period of Milton criticism, during which varying de- 


grees of abhorrence of the poet’s career as politician accompanied 
the growing recognition of his genius, is said to have ended about 
1730.1. A comparatively late and hitherto overlooked example of 
this complex attitude is present in Nathanael Salmon’s History of 
Hertfordshire (1728). Salmon’s main contentions seem to be that 
Milton (1) intended, despite his incompatible political beliefs, to 
portray in Abdiel the “ Character of a Cavalier,” (2) was thereby 
guilty of insincerity, or worse, and (3) was driven to such un- 
scrupulousness by “ Poetical Fury,” by the necessity of “ keeping 
up to the Dignity of his Subject,” and by sheer artistic competence. 
Inasmuch as Salmon himself suffered for his political convictions— 
he resigned his curacy rather than acknowledge Queen Anne as his 
sovereign and later, though facing poverty, refused to compound 
for another living—,? he was naturally prone in judging poets to 
emphasize their political loyalties.* 


1 John W. Good, Studies in the Milton Tradition, Urbana, Univ. of 
Illinois, 1913, p. 143. 

2 DNB. 

8 Cf. the remarks on Denham in Salmon’s Antiquities of Surrey, 1736, p. 
169. 














HOUSEMAN’S MORE POEMS, VII 


The passage in the Hertfordshire reads: * 


This . . . Gentleman [one William Clerk of Graveley] lived in those 
Times when Estates and Integrity were at variance, and was True as the 
Dial to the Sun. He was one of those that had a Title to Milton’s Char- 
acter of a Cavalier, as I take it, under the Person of a Recusant Angel. 


[Paradise Lost, v, 896-907 quoted, beginning: 
So spake the Seraph Abdiel, faithful found .. .] 


This Reading may require a little Comment to support it. The chief 
Difficulty lies in imagining this zealous Antisalmatian could dress up a 
Malignant in so amiable Colours. Let it be considered, that Poetical Fury 
hath chiefly in view an inimitable Piece: That Rocks, Tempests, Vulcanos, 
are all agreeable Sights from a masterly Hand. The Happiness of the 
Occasion, goes a great Way in the Happiness of the Description. This 
Protestor in a Convention of Rebel Angels, must lose some of the Beauties, 
unless we suppose him a Cavalier in Masque. ... I see no Absurdity in 
believing Milton furnished with a true Poetical Apathia, to chuse a Subject 
proper for the finest Drawing: That he had indeed so far debased his 
glorious Talents, and sunk his Mind from that superior Habitation, in 
which over-generous Nature had cantoned it, by a mercenary Application 
to the dirtiest of Work: that he had arrived at as thorough an Aversion 
to an upright Angel, as an upright Man; that keeping up to the Dignity 
of his Subject was his only Aim; that if he had but Scope for a Perform- 
ance that should be admired, even by those that detested his Memory, he 
could as Virgil or Michael Angelo draw indifferently a Vulcan or a Venus. 


Salmon’s appreciation of Milton’s genius is as striking as his con- 
tempt for what he considers to be the poet’s unscrupulousness. And 
Salmon is worthy of attention not merely as a link between Milton 
critics such as Wood and Burnet on the one hand and Johnson and 
Warburton on the other, but also as an early speculator on the 
nature of the poetic process. 


Rospert A, AUBIN 
New Jersey College for Women 





HOUSMAN’S MORE POEMS, VII AND DEHMEL’S TROST 


An unusually close parallel exists between the first four lines of 
A. E. Housman’s More Poems, VII and Richard Dehmel’s Trost: 


Stars, I have seen them fall, Du sahst eine Sternschnuppe fallen; 
But when they drop and die was hebst Du scheu die Hand? 

No star is lost at all Sieh, kein Stern verschwand: 
From all that star-sown sky. alle leuchten noch allen. 


*Page 185, col. 2. 
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Prof. Salinger’s article in MIN.* mentioned the close parallel 
between one of Housman’s poems and a poem of Heine, and a 
connection between Etousman and other German poets seemed pos- 
sible. This possibility seemed to me to be strengthened by Sparrow’s 
article in Nineteenth Century? as well as by the fact that Richard 
Dehmel later translated a story by Housman’s brother, Laurence, 
into German.* 

It appears to be impossible, however, that there is any connection 
between the two poems, although each poet might have known the 
other’s works, since they were contemporaries. Dehmel’s Trost 
appears in the third edition of Weib und Welt, which makes up 
volume 111 of the edition of his collected works which appeared 
from 1906 to 1909. It appears in none of Dehmel’s earlier books, 
and Frau Dehmel informs me that it was written only shortly 
before 1907, the date of publication of the third edition of Weib 
und Welt. Housman’s More Poems, VII cannot be dated definitely, 
but from its position in the poet’s notebooks * it is apparent that it 
was written between August, 1893, and August, 1894. The poem, 
however, was not published until after Housman’s death in 1936, 
and so it seems that there is no influence in either direction. 

There is still the possibility of a common source, but this would 
be difficult to prove. Heine has the idea of a falling star in 
Lyrisches Intermezzo, 59: 

Es fallt ein Stern herunter 
aus seiner funkelnden Hoh’! 


Das ist der Stern der Liebe, 
den ich dort fallen seh’. 


Prof. Elster, in a note to this, points out that the theme is a com- 
mon one in the folk-song, and is to be found also among the poems 


1“ Housman’s Last Poems, XXX and Heine’s Lyrisches Intermezzo, 62,” 
MLIN., Liv, 288. 

2“ Echoes in the Poetry of A. E. Housman,” Nineteenth Century, cxv, 
243. 

8 Blinde Liebe, eine Geschichte aus den héchsten Kreisen, sehr fret nach 
dem Englischen des Laurence Housman, Berlin, 1912. 

“Housman, Laurence: My Brother, A. E. Housman; Personal Recollec- 
tions, Together with Thirty Hitherto Unpublished Poems. New York, 1938, 


p. 259. 
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of Claudius and Brentano. The idea that although a star fell, 
“no star is lost,” however, is peculiar to Housman and Dehmel. 


EVERETT BUSHNELL GLADDING 
The Johns Hopkins University 





A NOTE ON CHATEAUBRIAND’S DOCUMENTARY 
ACCURACY 


In his Etudes critiques,) M. Bédier gives William Bartram, 
Voyage dans les parties sud de l’ Amérique septentrionale, 1, 42-43 
(trad. de anglais par P. V. Benoist, Paris, an 1x), as the source 
for a description of the goldfish found in Chateaubriand’s Voyage 
en Amérique, VI, 107-08 (ed. Ladvocat). After wne barre brune 
longitudinale traverse ses flancs, M. Bédier refers to his footnote in 
which he states: “Cette barre brune longitudinale manque 4 la 
description de Bartram : exemple des additions promises par Chateau- 
briand.”? This remark, which suggests Chateaubriand’s infidelity 
to his source material, is misleading. It is due to Bédier’s error in 
comparing the wrong description with Chateaubriand’s. Bartram’s 
description of the goldfish, cited below, is Chateaubriand’s model: 

La Dorade est, 4-peu-prés, de la grosseur d’un anchois. Elle a environ 
quatre pouces de long. Son corps est mince et allongé; sa téte est couverte 
d'un casque de bleu d’outremer: elle a le dos d’un brun rougeatre, les cétés 
et le ventre de la couleur de feu, ou d’un beau rouge au minimum. Une 


bande noire et mince court le long de chaque cété, depuis les ouies jusqu’éa 
la queue. Les yeux sont grands, l’iris est d’une couleur d’or bruni.* 


If this passage is compared with Chateaubriand’s, it will be 
found that the French writer shortened, as it was his custom to do, 
rather than lengthened the description found in his source, and 
remained faithful, as usual, to all of the essential descriptive details. 


T. C. WALKER 


University of Tennessee 





5 Heine, Werke, ed. Ernst Elster, 1, 453. 
1 Paris, 1903, pp. 209-10. 

2 Tbid., p. 210. 

8 Op. cit., 1, 98-99. 
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REVIEWS 


Early Middle English Literature. By R. M. Witson. London: 
Methuen & Co., Ltd. [1939]. Pp. 309. 8s. 6d. 


For a long time there has been need for a book which one could 
recommend to students and readers interested in knowing something 
about the middle period of English literature. We have had in 
Professor Wells’ Manual an indispensable work of reference, but it 
is not a book which the beginner can read for a survey of the period. 
Such general treatments as we have are all open to objections of 
one kind or another. Brandl’s account in the first edition of Paul’s 
Grundriss was of great significance in its day and is still a work 
which the scholar will disregard at his peril; but it has never been 
revised, and it has dropped out of subsequent editions of the 
Grundriss, and it is hard to get. Ten Brink’s History is more 
successful in bringing out the larger aspects and developments of 
the period and can be had in English, but it presents so many views 
which were held by scholars sixty years ago and have since been 
abandoned or modified in important ways that it is safe only in the 
hands of one who already knows his way around in the subject. 
Jusserand’s impressionistic sketch, Schofield’s readable but badly 
proportioned and often superficial volume, Ker’s stimulating and 
all too brief essay in the Home University Library—each of these 
books has its virtues but none is a history of Middle English litera- 
ture. 

We welcome, therefore, the present book. In it Mr. Wilson, who 
is Lecturer in English at the University of Leeds, has attempted 
to survey systematically and in the light of modern scholarship 
the literature of England in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
It is meant to be a popular handbook, intended for the general 
reader and the student rather than the specialist. After a con- 
sideration of the effect of the Norman Conquest there are chapters 
on Anglo-Latin and Anglo-French literature and one on “ Legal 
and Historical Survivals.” The fifth chapter brings us to “The 
Continuity of the Homiletic Tradition,” in which the Lambeth and 
Trinity homilies and the Katherine group form the principal topics. 
A chapter each is next devoted to the Ancren Riwle and The Owl 
and the Nightingale, after which the treatment is by types: Re- 
ligious and Didactic Literature, Romance, Tales and Fables, Lyric 
Poetry, The Beginnings of the Drama. A brief concluding chapter 
brings together some general observations on the period. It is 
obvious that the plan here followed is not a consistent one, but it 
is justified by the nature of the material that has to be covered. 
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More open to question is the limitation in time which the author 
has adopted. As explained in the preface, “ The period dealt with 
extends from 1066 to 1300. Not because either of these dates has 
a special significance in literary history; rather because they defi- 
nitely have none.” This sounds like the reasoning in Alice in 
Wonderiand, where it is perhaps more appropriate. It is a pity 
that the Middle English period, which, in spite of diversity and 
change, has remarkable unity and continuity, should be presented 
thus in fragmentary form. The present book remains a torso, and 
we can only hope that Mr. Wilson plans to continue in a second 
volume the story he has begun. 

In general the account given of types and individual works is 
the orthodox one since this did not “seem to be the occasion on 
which to bring forward any individual views of the author for the 
first time.” There is a disposition to stress the native tradition and 
to minimize the effect of the Norman invasion. Mr. Wilson opposes 
the view that England was decadent on the eve of the Conquest, and 
believes that if the record were more complete it would tell a 
different story. It is natural that one who has given us three articles 
on the lost literature of Old and Middle English should stress the 
continued production of works in the national vernacular. But such 
enthusiasm occasionally leads to distortion. We are told (p. 197) 
that “ there is evidence that the characters of the heroic age are still 
being celebrated, and a whole class of English romance deals with 
the heroes and subjects of Old English history.” This is somewhat 
misleading and the impression is only partly corrected by the state- 
ment, “ Many of the heroes of the older epic poetry must also have 
retained their popularity. Not a single romance dealing with them 
has survived. ...” I feel that there is similar overstatement in 
such a sentence as “ The rich lyric literature of the twelfth century, 
which scattered scraps of evidence proves [sic] to have existed, has 
almost completely vanished” (p. 295). That it has vanished is 
certain ; that it was ever rich is very debatable. The statement that 
some particular work or whole class of works (if it ever existed) 
has “ long since disappeared ” occurs so often as to become a stylistic 
blemish and gives the impression that our losses have been greater 
than they well may have been. It is proper to emphasize the fact 
that there must have been poetry among the mass of the English 
speaking population and that, being largely unwritten, it has not 
come down to us. But we must not go too far. The Norman Con- 
quest undoubtedly caused a severe dislocation of English cultural 
traditions, and the dislocation is no less great because the ultimate 
outcome was far from bad. 

Apart from this unconscious enthusiasm for an idea, which we 
can readily forgive, the treatment of the period is sane, well-informed, 
and discriminating. There are minor inaccuracies which can be 
corrected in a second edition and points on which a reviewer will 
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differ and which the author may care to reconsider. In line with 
the author’s emphasis upon an unbroken native tradition is the 
statement: “ It has been assumed by some scholars that, during the 
two and a half centuries following the Conquest, French was ex- 
tensively spoken in England. ... The evidence available hardly 
seems to warrant such a conclusion. It rather suggests, as indeed 
we might have expected, that French always remained a foreign 
language in this country.” (p. 9) It does not much matter whether 
we call it a foreign language; the situation is much the same in 
Belgium today. But to deny that French was extensively spoken in 
England, when for a hundred and fifty years a large and influential 
class used nothing else, is rash. I have presented the evidence in 
detail elsewhere and need not repeat it here. Again there is the 
statement: “ On the whole the evidence suggests that, during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, most of the upper classes were 
bilingual.” I believe this is an overstatement. It is true that in- 
dividual members of the upper classes could understand some 
English, even when they could not speak it, but it is very unlikely 
that “most of the upper class were bilingual.” In the account of 
the Ormulum, of which only a portion has been preserved, it is 
suggested that the remainder may have been accidentally lost “ or, 
more probably, it may never have been written.” Yet Orm is very 
specific on this point. In the dedication to his brother he more 
than once speaks of the work as finished and says they ought to 
thank God that it is brought to an end. The suggestion that Orm 
drew from “such authorities as Bede, Isadore, and also perhaps 
from Old Norse sources” is a novel one in its last element, but I 
do not know of any justification for it save the Scandinavian 
character of his name. The most recent consideration of Orm’s 
sources is H. C. Matthes, Die Linhettlichkeit des Orrmulum (Heidel- 
berg, 1933), where it is suggested that “the book ” to which Orm 
frequently refers was a Biblia cum glossis. While there are diffi- 
culties in Matthes’s hypothesis which justify an attitude at present 
of “not proved,” some mention of the suggestion might well have 
been made. On p. 187 the Northern Homily Cycle is by a slip con- 
fused with the Northern Passion; the latter was later included in 
the expanded version of the former. 

The chapter on the romance is a succinct and successful bit of 
condensation. Not every one will agree that “there can be little 
doubt of the actual existence of Arthur.” I think it is altogether 
likely that a real figure lies behind the Arthur of romance, but there 
will probably always be doubt. Why is it said that Gildas probably 
has no mention of Arthur? The number according to Nennius who 
fell by Arthur’s hand in his last great battle should be 960 and not 
560 (p. 202), and it is not right to call Gildas and Nennius “ two 
independent sources.” The statement that most of Layamon’s ad- 
ditions “ can be found in contemporary French or Breton sources ” 
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is puzzling. What are the Breton sources? And where in con- 
temporary French sources is the account of the quarrel that led to 
the making of the Round Table? The possibility of identifying 
Sudene (p. 219) in King Horn does not seem so hopeless in the 
light of the paper of Walter Oliver (a business man of Scottish 
descent) in PMLA., xvi, 102-114. Havelok does not “ secure the 
place of scullion to the cook of Earl Godrich ” (p. 222), but of the 
Earl of Lincoln. Mr. Wilson thinks that “whilst the French 
romances were written for an aristocratic audience, the English 
versions seem to have been adapted by ruder poets for a lower class ” 
(p. 229), and he feels the same way about the English lays. It 
would seem more likely that at least until the end of the fourteenth 
century the romances were turned into English for the class of 
people which had formerly enjoyed them in French but which was 
rapidly adopting English. 

There are similar points in the rest of the book on which one 
feels a disposition to comment. The “ somewhat vague figure” (p. 
235) of Nicholas Bozon assumes greater sharpness in volume 36 
of the Histoire Littéraire. One might question the statement that 
most of the extant fabliaux were apparently composed between 1150 
and 1340, considering that most of the English examples of the 
genre and certainly the best were written by Chaucer. The explana- 
tion that in the “ course of time the episode of the Magi combined 
with the play of the Shepherds to form the Officium Stellae” (p. 
280) should be restated. The Officium Stellae developed inde- 
pendently of the shepherds, overshadowed and at times absorbed the 
Officitum Pastorum. The statement that “in England itself little 
is known of the Latin drama of the Church before 1300 ” is all too 
true, but it would be equally true if the words “ before 1300 ” were 
omitted, and considering that the Visitatio Sepulchri in the Con- 
cordia Regularis carries us back to the tenth century their omission 
would avoid ambiguity. 

I should like to make it clear that questions of detail such as 
these do not detract seriously from this competent and stimulating 
survey. Mr. Wilson writes with enthusiasm and a nice appreciation 
of the literary qualities of the literature he treats. There are 
frequently good passages, such as the one on Wulfstan on p. 113. 
The author is to be congratulated on a welcome combination of 
scholarship and popular presentation and one can recommend his 
book without hesitation to students of this early period of English 
literature. 


ALBERT C. BAUGH 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Etude sur la carole médiévale, Vorigine du mot et ses rapports avec 
Véglise. Par Marcir SaAHLIn. Upsala: Almquist & Wiksell, 
1940. Pp. xi-+ 243. 


Mile Sahlin, éléve de M. Melander, s’est fait remarquer par des 
études étymologiques assez osées (sur le fr. pucelle qu’elle recon- 
duisait 4 *pudic-ella, sur l’a. fr. laisse qu’elle expliquait par lectio), 
mais qui trahissaient une compréhension profonde de l’influence des 
conceptions dogmatiques ou ecclésiastiques sur la vie spirituelle et 
le vocabulaire du moyen Age frangais. Cette fois elle revient a la 
charge et voici la teneur de son étude, étayée sur des études d’his- 
toire littéraire, d’histoire ecclésiastique et d’histoire de la danse, 
étude qui tend a balayer radicalement toutes les explications étymo- 
logiques qu’ont essayées pour le mot carole tant de linguistes: 


Nous avons essayé de démontrer que la carole médiévale était une espéce 
de “procession” ou de “danse,” une marche rythmique, non lige a des 
régles fixes, mais accompagnée de chant responsorial. 

Nous avons soutenu également que la désignation carole dérivait de 
lacclamation populaire Kyrie eleison, imposée par l’Eglise, et dont nous 
avons appris la grande vogue en d’autres circonstances; et que les chansons 
de caroles étaient & lorigine des espéces de litanies populaires, chantées & 
des danses ou processions de caractére rituel (p. 212). 

Le développement de la chanson de carole nous montre de nouveau 
combien la littérature médiévale devait 4 l’Eglise: non seulement elle 
abondait en allusions aux choses d’Eglise, mais elle était souvent animée 
d’un esprit religieux, elle traitait volontiers des sujets pieux, et elle cher- 
chait dans la poésie liturgique ses modéles de composition. Et de méme 
au point de vue musical: la chanson de carole nous fournit encore une 
preuve du fait connu que le chant profane s’inspirait du chant sacré, et 
Vimitait. Notre sujet reléve particuliérement la grande importance qu’avait 
pour la chanson profane le chant litanique... . 

L’histoire de la “danse” carole, enfin, fait ressortir, dans un domaine 
déterminé, l’influence de l’Eglise sur les meeurs profanes: la vie sociale se 
réglait d’aprés des fétes d’Eglise, et les usages festivaux mondains se 
formaient sur le patron des cérémonies liturgiques. 

D’autre part, histoire de l’acclamation Kyrie eleison, telle que nous 
l’avons envisagée, nous fournit encore une preuve palpable de la connexion 
organique qui subsistait entre la culture chrétienne du moyen Age et les 
cultures paiennes antérieures (p. 213). 


Ce résultat offre comme une synthése des travaux de musicologie, 
Whistoire littéraire et religieuse de M. Spanke et des études de 
linguistique et d’histoire ecclésiastique de M. Rheinfelder. 

Est-ce que le linguiste sera convaincu de l’équation carole = 
Kyrie eletson? Du point de vue sémantique (culturel), la thése de 
Mile Sahlin est impeccable: elle a démontré l’interpénétration 
générale de l’élément ecclésiastique et profane au moyen Age et, par- 
ticuliérement, |’existence de l’acclamation populaire Kyrie eleison, 
usuelle aussi bien dans des circonstances joyeuses que solennelles, 
pour des fétes d’église comme pour les divertissements mondains. 
Le traitement du cété formel de l’étymologie est plus sujet a 
caution: auteur suppose une accentuation Kyriéleison conservée 
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dans des hexamétres latins médiévaux et, dans de nombreuses 
langues modernes, par des mots du type du fr. kyrtélle. L’-o- de 
carole = kyriel-, qui reparaitrait dans des variantes de kyrie eleison 
évidentes comme lorrain kyriolé, all. kyriolets, bergam. criolés, 
s’expliquerait comme en lat. vulg. toloneum, Mithrodates, en a. fr. 
cardonal, bosoignier, bohorder; le -a- de carole 4 cété de querole 
souvent attesté, aurait évolué comme mercatu > marchié, d’ailleurs 
un esp. quirola (trouvé par l’auteur dans Berceo 4 cété du terme 
quirtos: fazien muy gran festa con quirios e con prosa, vid grandes 
quirolas, processiones tamannas) conserverait le -i-, de méme que 
le flamand a kir-, ker-, kar-, kouriole; enfin la disparition de -1- 
serait paralléle 4 Neapolis > Naples, a. fr. quervele > querele, 
caryophyllon > girofle, it. mater(t)a, a. fr. memo(t)re, et serait 
appuyée par le suffixe -ole (de lat. -tola), p. ex. a. fr. materole = 
+- maj-ar-tola: le -i- serait conservé dans un glossaire de 1348 sous 
la forme latinisée du verbe cariolari et dans un cariole, hapax chez 
Gautier de Coincy. 

Toutes ces assertions ne sont pas de valeur égale: des cas comme 
Mithrodates trahissent V’hésitation vulgaire devant les deux mem- 
bres d’un composé; le -o- de cardonal est peut-étre une fausse resti- 
tution (semi-latinisante) comme dans ordonner, au lieu de ordener, 
sur le subst. ordo—précisément parce qu’on savait que -o- inter- 
tonique donnait souvent -e- (voulentiers), on pouvait hyperlatiniser 
cardenal en cardonal; des formes comme bosoignier, bohorder (et le 
lat. vulg. toloneum) sont des assimilations de e-6 en 0-6, contraires 
aux dissimilations o-o en e-o plus fréquentes (enor, quenouille, 
serour). Je suppose que des formes comme kyriolé sont dues 4 une 
tendence de variation (cf. en fr. diablotin-folichon) : la série de 
voyelles antérieures y-e-e-é est musicalement interrompue par un 0. 
Ensuite, querole > carole ne montre pas de traitement identique a 
marchié, avec son e > a devant r+ consonne!; esp. quirola pour- 
rait aussi bien étre une de ces altérations d’un mot étranger dont 
foisonnent p. ex. les glossaires espagnols publiés par Castro (Glos. 
lat.-esp., p. xxxvi: pistofortum = pastoforium, calinarius = calo- 
narvus etc.) —et méme un emprunt 4 l’a. fr. querole. Enfin, la 
disparition de -i- est trés choquante, précisément 4 cause de la 
présence de kyrielle: si on variait le suffixe, pourquoi ne disait-on 
pas *kyriolle (forme en fait attestée par le Ysengrimus, p. 86, 
et par les kyriolés de la Lorraine p. 123)? A Vorigine au moins, 
Vacclamation kyrie eleison et sa variante plus populaire devaient 
rester solidaires (malheureusement on ne trouve jamais non plus 
kyrielle comme nom de la carole). Un cas comme gitrofle est 
différent: il s’agit 14 d’un mot devenu totalement étranger 4 son 
étymon, comme le témoigne le développement de la voyelle initiale, 
alors que ky- de kyrie eleison n’a pas subi les traitements populaires 
de cylindros, cydoneum (> co-) ou cymbalum, cyma (> ce-ci). 
L’a. fr. queriele 4 coté de querel(1)e montre plutét un 7 adventice 
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(V’étymon latin est queréla). L/ital. matera et Va. fr. memore ne 
militent qu’en faveur d’un -eria (-oria) devenu final en roman. La 
forme latinisée cartolari, isolée, ne prouve rien non plus, et je n’ai 
pas le courage de rattacher le cariole de Gautier de Coincy (1 en 
est mats tel cariole ‘ telle profusion d’images’), ensemble avec les 
passages d’Eustache Deschamps qui offrent carole (telz images qui 
font caroles es moutiers ou trop en metons etc., ot le sens est ‘ danse, 
ronde, multitude’), 4 kyrie eleison=‘ une kyrielle d’image’: le 
cariole de Gautier pourrait bien étre ‘un char,’ cf. le -i- de chariot, 
a. prov. carri FEW 1, 2, et cf. le carriola du méme sens cité 4 la p. 
71. S’appuyer sur une forme si ambigué et qui serait la seule 
francaise 4 nous offrir le -i- dont nous avons besoin pour l’étymologie 
de Mile Sahlin, est évidemment trop osé. 

Somme toute, le cété formel de l’équation me semble encore bien 
loin de tout reproche. Mais l’histoire de l’acclamation kyrie eleison 
et celle de la carole restent des résultats 4 toute épreuve, méme si 
Videntification des deux termes se révélait illusoire dans l’avenir. 
Le lecteur se surprend parfois 4 regretter que le beau résultat que 
lui propose l’auteur, ne soit pas encore tout a fait solidement établi. 


Voici encore quelques mots romans que Mlle Sahlin, avec la force sug- 
gestive qui lui est propre, voudrait associer avec carole = kyrie eleison: 
(p. 67 et 205): le port. dial. charola ‘ procession,’ ‘ brancard de procession 
pour porter les images de saints,’ ‘niche pour placer ces images’: mais il 
me semble clair qu’il faut partir du mot et du sens ‘char’ (1, 17 ce sont 
les andas ou plataformas des fétes de Séville, les jeux sur cars de Picardie, 
cf. Cohen, Le théétre en France au moyen dge), plus particuliérement d’un 
terme galloroman avec ch- (des traces d’un char-ol fr. et prov. se trouvent 
dans FEW, s. v. carrus, p. 429). 

(P. 69 et 208): le port. carélo ‘farine grosse de millet ou de mais,’ 
‘morceau de pain (de millet)’; ‘ripe, épi égrené’; ‘coup de baton ou de 
main & la téte’; il est clair qu’on ne peut séparer ces mots de collyra 
(REW 2055) et corolla (REW 2243) qui se sont téléscopés en roman, 
étymologies que Mile Sahlin ne discute méme pas. Pour le sens ‘rape,’ il 
y a encore la concurrence de *caruliwm (REW 1726) & envisager, cf. aussi 
Varanais karul’a ‘pomme de pin, mais,’ cité & la p. 71; pour le sens 
‘coup’ (cf. aussi p. 210 l’esp. rabanada) : on sait qu’en fr. pop. pain signifie 
‘coup’ et que ‘recevoir des coups’ est exprimé chez beaucoup de peuples 
par ‘manger (de la soupe etc.)’; quant & port. carrola -ela ‘branche 
couverte de fruits et de fleurs,’ ef. l’abruzz. krolle ‘Schnur von Frichten’ 
(REW s.v. corolla). Le lat. médiéval carol(l)a (p. 50) au sens d’une 
espéce de médaillon ou camée (p. ex. anulum cum ... Karola in cir- 
cuitu (!) 7. lapidum et 8. perlarum) me parait clairement = corolla (cf. 
dans REW 2243 les sens ‘Kringel,’ ‘Schnur von Friichten,’ ‘ Schnur 
zusammengebundener Fische’). 

Quelques remarques de détail: p. 48 l’expression mener a la quarole dans 
Baud. de Seb. veut dire plus particuliérement ‘ pendre,’ comme on le voit 
par le v. u, 718: pendre fist les laronz et encruer au vent—il s’agit des 
nombreuses applications de la métaphore de la danse aux membres des 
pendus, cf. Neuphil. Mitt. 1935, p. 207.—Pp. 92 et 1113: esp. chirrichote 
‘prétre francais qui dit chirie eleyson au lieu de kyrie’ ne me semble pas 
prouver un chirriar ‘ dire les kyriés’ (aussi peu que le chirriar de Quevedo 
cité & la p. 99) et chirriar ‘boire’ sera tout simplement le chirriar 
onomatopéique, si autoctone en espagnol et déja attesté chez ]’Archiprétre 
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de Talavera (cf. fr. siffler un verre de vin). Chirrichote me fait l’impres- 
sion d’un franchote, péjoratif pour ‘ Frangais,’ + chirriar, et la prononcia- 
tion de kyrie imputée au prétre frangais sera plutét imaginaire.—P. 214 
seq. les fr. carole et anglais carrell etc. au sens de ‘ pupitre 4 écrire dans 
une fenétre’ ne seront pas *cathedr -(i)olu, puisqu’il n’y a qu’un seul 
témoignage pour l’a. fr. de chaierole, mais alors vraiment au sens de 
‘chaise,’ plutét ce quadrellu qu’envisage l’auteur & la p. 216, note 2.—P. 219 
carolle (de la cheminée), que l’auteur a trouvé en 1395 et en latin du 
VIIIe s. (carola), ainsi que le catalan carola ‘ part superior de ja ximeneya’ 
ne seront non plus des cathedra. La forme corola se trouve, ce que ne nous 
dit pas l’auteur, au méme sens dans Dice. Aguil6é: ces deux formes sont 
des doublets du cat. curull, qui signifie exactement la méme chose et est 
évidemment corolla (REW s.v.). 


Pour terminer, je me permets de mentionner une suggestion 
étymologique qui m’est venue 4 l’esprit pendant la lecture du 
volume intéressant: la locution toscane a isénne ‘en abondance’ 
est une forme apocopée de kyrie eleison et le sémantisme s’explique 
par la répétition de cette acclamation populaire (p. 86 et 110)—je 
me demande aujourd’hui si le toscan a iosa (a Vorigine burlesque), 
qui a la méme signification, ne rendrait pas la vocalisation d’un 
*crialosa, métathése de *crialéso(n) italien (cf. bergam. crialéso 
p. 111 et la vocalise dans une litanie gasconne citée 4 la p. 126: 
aeon). 

LEO SPITZER 





Oberon: A Poetical Romance in Twelve Books. Translated from 
the German of Wieland by JoHN Quincy Apams. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by A. B. Faust. New York: 
F. S. Crofts & Co., 1940. Pp. xcii + 340. 8vo. $3.00. 


Professor Faust’s edition of John Quincy Adams’s translation of 
Wieland’s Oberon represents one of the greatest literary “ finds ” 
of the present century. On the evidence of Adams’s direct testi- 
mony, given more than a century ago, scholars have usually credited 
the sixth President of the United States with making a translation 
of Oberon; but since the manuscript was never produced (indeed, 
its location was generally unknown until Dr. Faust came upon it 
among the Adams Family Archives in the Massachusetts Historical 
Society), biographers and critics contented themselves with a bare 
statement that Adams performed the labor, and thus dropped the 
matter. The full text is at last before us. It is impossible to avoid 
raising the challenging question whether Adams’s Oberon is enti- 
tled to rank with Bryant’s Homer, Longfellow’s Divine Comedy, 
and Bayard Taylor’s Faust as the great metrical translations made 
by Americans. 

Wieland’s Oberon had been translated into English before John 
Quincy Adams undertook the task in 1799, while he was resident 
in Berlin as United States Minister Plenipotentiary to Prussia 
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(1797-1801). The version prepared by James Six in 1781, failing 
to win Wieland’s approval, remained unpublished, as apparently 
did two other versions by unnamed translators. Coleridge’s pro- 
jected translation of 1797 never materialized. That by William 
Sotheby of 1798 won Wieland’s approbation, and was printed in 
London in two volumes in 1798. 

That Adams was unaware of earlier efforts to render Oberon 
into English appears in pertinent extracts from Adams’s copious 
diaries which Dr. Faust reprints in his Introduction. The story 
as it is revealed there, both in Adams’s own words and in the illumi- 
nating notes added by the editor, is a remarkable one, indicative at 
once of the steps by which one interest leads to another and of the 
procedure by which a notable translation may come into being. 
Moreover, the whole is distinctly more than an episode in the life 
of a President of the United States, and future historians and 
critics of American culture will take more than passing note of 
John Quincy Adams’s efforts as a translator and as an enthusiast 
for German literature fifteen years before Madame de Staél pub- 
lished her epoch-making De l’Allemagne. Equally important is 
the story recounted by Professor Faust of how Adams proceeded, 
with characteristic pertinacity, to indulge what he spoke of in 
another connection as “a strong and almost innate passion for 
literary pursuits.” Dr. Faust’s researches not only explain but 
justify President Adams’s words, heretofore sometimes mistaken 
for sentimental affectation or idle boasting: “ Could I have carved 
out my own fortunes, to literature would my whole life have been 
devoted. .. . The consummation of happiness has been denied me.” 

Although the translation was begun as a mere exercise to aid his 
study of the German language (a speaking knowledge of which he 
despaired of and never fully attained), it became soon an all- 
engrossing employment. He proceeded quite methodically to make, 
first, a careful analytical abstract (reproduced by Professor Faust) 
and, second, a very literal, word-for-word, line-for-line translation. 
About the time he completed his translation of the first book he 
heard about Sotheby’s translation and of Wieland’s satisfaction 
with it, but the news did less to dash his spirits than to spur him 
on to greater concentration of effort. He consulted the sources and 
parallels of Wieland’s story, among them Count Tressan’s Huon, 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and Pope, and worked at his task 
to the exclusion of all others, until May 22, 1800, when he began 
“to give a little polish to the verse.” On December 4, 1800, he saw 
for the first time Sotheby’s translation. A year later he acknowl- 
edged it to be “so much superior to what mine would be in its best 
state, that stanza compared [with stanza] in the two versions, 
would fill me with mortification, were I desirous of poetical fame.” 
Even so he did not lay aside the task of polishing, and eventually 
four separate manuscripts (three of them complete translations) 
came into being, all in Adams’s own clear, firm handwriting. Dr. 
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Faust reproduces the text of the fourth, most finished, of the 
versions. 

Thirty years after his Berlin residence, that is, shortly after his 
term as President, Adams wrote to Carl Follen congratulating the 
latter upon his appointment as professor of German at Harvard. 
He mentioned his own “ enthusiastic relish for German literature ” 
in general and for Wieland in particular, adding that but for 
Sotheby’s having got the start of him, he should have published 
his translation of Oberon. 


When I saw his translation [he writes], I was content to keep mine in 
my portefeuille. My German teacher sent a copy of the first canto of my 
translation to Wieland himself, and asked him his opinion of it, which he 
gave with frankness. He compared it with Sotheby’s translation, then just 
published, and gave the palm of poetry to him, and of fidelity to me; a 
decision which my judgment fully confirmed. 


Professor Faust advances strong arguments, supported by ade- 
quate evidence, that Adams was needlessly modest. To be sure, 
Sotheby exhibits a greater facility as a versifier, but it is question- 
able whether re-writing and fine-writing are to be preferred to hon- 
est translating. Both men possessed an adequate knowledge of 
German; neither is guilty of glaring errors of interpetation— 
Adams of none, and Sotheby only when he seems more concerned 
with poetic diction and meter-making than with the strict mean- 
ing. Moreover, neither followed strictly Wieland’s ottava rima. 
Adams reproduces the eight-line stanza of Wieland, often with 
freely interlaced rimes like the original, but makes a strong effort 
to apply a uniform rime scheme, ababcdced, and adheres to the 
decasyllabic line except for the eighth, which is often an Alexan- 
drine. Sotheby, on the other hand, uses the nine-line Spenserian 
stanza, with variations in the rime scheme. Naturally the extra 
line enables him to be prodigal in his figurativeness and to sprinkle 
his text with “ improvements” and “ added graces.” 

The greatest difference—and here Adams has clearly the advan- 
tage — arises from Sotheby’s squeamishness which led him to 
mutilate Wieland’s poem to the extent of omitting altogether from 
Canto VI the fifty-nine stanzas detailing the January-May epi- 
sode. A footnote informs the reader that this story is “ sufficiently 
known” to English readers from the “January and May” by 
Pope; meanwhile the continuity of narrative is broken and the 
motivation lost so as to make the action unintelligible. In the third 
edition, from which the first American edition was printed, Sothe- 
by’s deference to prudery betrayed him into sacrificing seventy-four 
stanzas on the altar of respectability. The rigorously Puritanic 
Adams saw no harm in them and rendered them all in admirable 
English. Thus it is that Adams has given us the only complete 
translation of Wieland’s Oberon in the English language. 


University of Wisconsin Henry A. PocHMANN 
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Jean Paul. Der schépferische Humor. ‘Von Kurt. BERGER. 
Verlag Hermann Boéhlaus Nachf., Weimar, 1939. xu, 419 8. 


Der Auftrieb, den die Jean-Paul-Literatur durch das Jubilium 
des 100. Todestages (1925) erfahren hat, ist nicht, wie es wohl sonst 
zu geschehen pflegt, bald wieder abgeebbt, sondern die Beschafti- 
gung mit dem originellen Outsider der klassischromantischen 
Literaturepoche bleibt anhaltend rege. Neben zahlreichen Zeit- 
schriftenaufsitzen, Vortrigen, Dissertationen und wissenschatft- 
lichen Einzeluntersuchungen, die in der historischkritischen Ge- 
samtausgabe (von der jetzt 21 Binde vorliegen) eine zuverlissige 
Unterlage finden, fehlt es auch nicht an grossziigig zusammenfas- 
senden und iiberschauenden Werken. Den umfassenden Bio- 
graphien von Harich und Alt (1925) und dem monumentalen 
Werk von Kommerell (1933) reiht sich nun die nicht ganz so um- 
fangreiche, aber ebenfalls entschlossen aufs ganze gehende Schrift 
von Kurt Berger an, die der Vorbemerkung zufolge schon 1934 im 
Manuskript abgeschlossen wurde, aber aus diusseren Ursachen erst 
1939 verdffentlicht werden konnte. 

Wie so viele vor ihm (und vermutlich auch nach ihm) hat Berger 
versucht, in der Fiille, Mannigfaltigkeit und Gegensitzlichkeit von 
Jean Pauls menschlicher und dichterischer Persdnlichkeit den 
beherrschenden Einheitspunkt aufzuzeigen. Er findet diesen, wie 
schon der Untertitel besagt, in dem schopferischen Humor. Damit 
stellt sich Berger mit gutem Recht einer gewissen Einseitigkeit in 
der Auffassung des Dichters entgegen, wie sie sich bei manchen 
friiheren Jean-Paul-Forschern und -Verehrern gezeigt hatte, die 
iiber dem hohen Pathos und dichterischen Schwung in Jean Pauls 
Schépfungen allzu sehr vergassen, dass er denn doch zuerst und 
zutiefst Humorist war. Indessen scheint mir doch auch Bergers 
Bemiihung, alles und jedes bei dem Dichter aus der einen Quelle 
des schépferischen Humors abzuleiten, nicht durchaus gegliickt zu 
sein. Es geht entschieden zu weit, wenn Berger etwa behauptet, 
dass es bei Jean Paul keinen hohen Menschen gebe, der nicht auch 
Humorist sei (8S. 59), dass die magische Naturansicht des Dichters 
aus dem Geist des Humors fliesse (S. 75), und dass der Titan 
seiner Idee nach eine Schépfung des Humors sei (S. 351). Berger 
muss, um solche Behauptungen aufrecht erhalten zu kénnen, den 
Begriff des schépferischen Humors so weit und so unbestimmt 
fassen, dass das Higentliche und Spezifische des Humors dariiber 
fast verloren geht; wie er denn auch iiber das Verhiltnis Jean 
Pauls zu seinen humoristischen Vorgiingern, wie Cervantes, Swift, 
Sterne, Hippel, wenig Neues und Ergiebiges vorzubringen weiss. 
Zuweilen erlaubt er sich seiner Grundthese zuliebe kleine Sinnver- 
falschungen. So sagt Jean Paul z. B. in der Vorschule der 
Aesthetik (§ 15) nicht, wie Berger angibt (S. 193), dass der 
Humor “das unbehiilfliche Leben mit dem atherischen Sinn ver- 
sdéhnt,” sondern es ist da von dem Genius im allgemeinen die Rede. 
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Ebensowenig hat er in der Vorschule ausgesprochen, dass der Hu- 
mor der Geist sei, der das Ganze seines Werks durchziehe (Berger 
S. 12); und die Behauptung, er habe in der Vorschule den Humor 
in den Mittelpunkt allen dichterischen Schaffens geriickt (S. 380), 
ist zum mindesten stark iibertrieben. Die von Berger (S. 192) 
zitierte Stelle iiber die Indifferenz am Schluss der Vorschule gibt 
nicht Jean Pauls eigene Meinung wieder, sondern die von ihm 
bekimpfte Schellingsche Ansicht. Auch dem Begriff der Novelle 
gibt Berger eine allzu willkiirliche und vage Auslegung, wenn er 
Jean Pauls Giannozzo (S. 359), Schmelzle und Fibel (S. 390 f.) 
darunter begreift; héchstens Katzenbergers Badereise lasst sich 
allenfalls als Novelle im iiblichen Sinn des Wortes bezeichnen. 

Trotz griindlicher Beherrschung des Stoffs sind dem Verfasser 
manche kleinen Versehen untergelaufen. Swift war nicht der 
jiingere Zeitgenosse Richardsons (S. 242), sondern 22 Jahre Alter 
als dieser. Jean Pauls Jugendfreund Hermann ist nicht im No- 
vember 1790 freiwillig aus dem Leben geschieden (S. 296 und 
326), sondern Anfang 1790 an der Schwindsucht gestorben. Lord 
Horion kann unméglich nach dem Vorbild des in die Kaspar- 
Hauser-Affire verwickelten Lords Stanhope gezeichnet sein (8. 
336), der bei Abfassung des Hesperus noch ein Knabe war und 
erst nach Jean Pauls Tode Offentlich hervorgetreten ist, und auch 
nicht nach Goethe, den Jean Paul erst nach Vollendung des Ro- 
mans kennen lernte. Ebensowenig konnte Roquairol ein Vorbild 
fiir Tiecks Lovell sein (S. 355), da der Titan erst nach dem Tieck- 
schen Roman erschienen ist. 8S. 116 und 166 verwechselt Berger 
Linda mit Liane, S. 335 Pestiz mit Flachsenfingen, S. 337 die 
Insel der Vereinigung im Hesperus mit der Isola bella im Titan, S. 
385 den Herzog Georg von Meiningen mit dem Herzog Emil Au- 
gust von Gotha. S. 296 wird eine Stelle aus Spaziers Biographie 
(der Berger iiberhaupt zu kritiklos folgt) irrig Jean Paul selber 
zugeschrieben. Den 1845 erschienenen Papierdrachen hilt Berger 
(S. 416) anscheinend fiir ein von Jean Paul selber komponiertes 
Werk, wihrend es sich doch nur um eine von dem Herausgeber 
Ernst Forster willkiirlich zusammengestellte Sammlung nachgelas- 
sener Schriften handelt. Mit der Chronologie springt Berger zu- 
weilen etwas achtlos um, wenn er z. B. den Titan vor dem Fizlein 
und Siebenkés behandelt. Uberhaupt scheint mir die ganze Anord- 
nung des Werks der Klarheit und Ubersichtlichkeit zu entbehren. 
Die Fussnoten enthalten reichliche und wertvolle Hinweise auf die 
Jean-Paul-Literatur, haben aber oft keinen rechten Zusammenhang 
mit dem Text und scheinen erst nachtraglich hinzugefiigt worden 
zu sein. 

Die vorstehenden grundsitzlichen Bedenken und Einzeleinwen- 
dungen kénnen und sollen jedoch den Wert des Buchs im ganzen 
nicht in Frage stellen. Es finden sich viele feine und treffende 
Bemerkungen und Beobachtungen, manche tiefeindringenden 
Ausfiihrungen darin, z. B. iiber die Landschaftsschilderungen (S. 
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70 ff.) und iiber das Stammesmiissige bei Jean Paul (S. 219 ff.). 
Kann Bergers Werk auch dem Kommerellschen an Tiefe der Auf- 
fassung, an Schirfe der Zergliederung und an Eindringlichkeit des 
Stils nicht zur Seite gesetzt werden, so gebiihrt ihm doch als einer 
wertvollen Erginzung zu friiheren Werken iiber den Dichter und 
als Dokument liebe- und verstiindnisvoller Beschaftigung mit dem 
grossen deutschen Humoristen eine ehrenvolle Stelle in der Jean- 
Paul-Literatur. 
EDUARD BEREND 
Genf 





Holderlin. By Ronatp Peacock. London, Methuen & Co., 1938. 
Pp. ix, 175. 10.6 sh. 


English critics have recently contributed some of the most 
individual and vital literary studies to Germanic scholarship: 
Fairley’s book on “ Goethe ” and Miss Butler’s stimulating essay on 
“The Tyranny of Greece” are among them, and they are now 
followed by an admirably fresh critical study of Hélderlin’s poetry. 
For the biographical part, Mr. M. Montgomery’s Friedrich Holder- 
lin and the German Neo-Hellenic Movement (1923) has provided 
the English scholar with an elementary though pedantic and, in- 
deed, misleading starting point. Mr. Peacock’s approach is dif- 
ferent, bolder and, I think, extremely fruitful as an exemplary 
piece of literary criticism. For him the biographical and historical 
point of view is not, ultimately, the most exciting and he rightly 
claims that “an author and his development are only interesting 
because each of his works has values in itself.” With a keen sense 
for specific poetic qualities, he emphasizes therefore throughout his 
study “certain commanding tendencies of thought and belief, cer- 
tain persistent spiritual preoccupations which are constantly seek- 
ing expression in Hdlderlin’s work.” In eleven brief chapters he 
establishes the basic elements of Hélderlin’s poetry and elucidates 
in the first group (“Nature and Life,” “Nature and Myth,” 
“ Nature and Culture”) some of the polar propositions of Hélder- 
lin’s narrow yet intense poetic inspiration. He examines in detail 
not only the significance of the hero-imagery but also the implica- 
tions of Hélderlin’s vision of Greece and attempts convincingly to 
show the allembracing importance of the Diotima experience for the 
poetry of Hélderlin’s “ middle period.” In the three final chapters, 
Mr. Peacock most happily applies these fundamental ideas to par- 
ticular issues (“ Prophetic Poetry,” “'The National in Nature and 
Poetry ” and “ Personal Destiny ”), and justly stresses the hieratic 
intention of the poet’s work as a whole. He does not, of course, 
overlook the possible relationship of Hélderlin’s “ gods” to Chris- 
tian doctrine, but is not willing—as some recent critics are in- 
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clined to do (e.g. R. Guardini in his extremely interesting volume 
Holderlin, 1939 )—to press the poet’s theomorphism into a dogmatic 
pattern. Now and again, especially in his summary (“‘ Characteris- 
tics”), Mr. Peacock dissociates himself from the overzealous 
Holderlin critics of the last two decades: with all his profound 
admiration for Hoélderlin he refuses to see in his later poems the 
exclusive prototype of the poetic, and deplores a tendency amongst 
German Hoélderlin enthusiasts to attribute greater importance to 
the poetic medium than to the poems themselves. 

To free the text from incidental academic material, Mr. Peacock 
adds a brief chronology and a working bibliography which indi- 
cates a thorough familiarity with even the most esoteric contribu- 
tions to present-day Hélderlin scholarship. The poems, which are 
quoted throughout the text in the original, are given in excellent 
prose translations at the end of the book. 

Together with Pierre Bertaux’ Hélderlin. Essai de biographie 
intérieure (Paris 1936), Mr. Peacock’s study is now the most 
accessible and most generally stimulating recent treatment of 
Holderlin’s work. 


Victor LANGE 
Cornell University 





Ronsard Prince of Poets. By Morris BisHop. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1940. Pp. 253. 


This is frankly a work of vulgarization, based on the researches of 
Laumonier, Longnon (for the earlier period), Pierre Champion and 
others. Its vivid and realistic style lives up to what we have learned 
to admire in Professor Bishop’s publications. Since this feature of 
the book is its great asset, it may be said at once that Professor 
Bishop is successful in paraphrasing Ronsard’s thought and, above 
all, in translating some of his lyrics. Among the best of these is: 


I hail thee, happy, profitable Death 


and many others equally as good could be cited. His version, how- 
ever, of Mignonne, allons voir si la rose seems to me to fail in 
bringing out the high points of the original: 


Mignonne, we’ll seek the rose 
That we have watched unclose 
This morning to the sun; 
We'll see if she display 

The color that gleamed so gay, 
Now that day is done. 


Since this poem (in all anthologies) is perhaps the best expression 
of the carpe rosam theme in the Renaissance, a version closer to 
the original might have been attempted—e. g.: 
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Mignonne, let us see if the rose, 
Which this morning did unclose 
Her robe of crimson to the light, 
Has this evening lost her bloom 
—Nature’s garments fade so soon— 
And her tint like yours so bright. 


In other words, what is essential in a translation is that it should 
convey not only in the rhythm but also in the ideas the spirit of 
the original, and what Ronsard (here following Ausonius) stresses 
is (1) the morning and evening contrast, (2) the similitude of the 
rose’s blossom to the folds of a woman’s gown, (3) the comparison 
with the lady herself (Cassandre). 

This brings me to the main issue in Mr. Bishop’s treatment. As 
biography, such tests as I have had time to make indicate that he 
has adequately covered the ground. Especially good are his locality 
descriptions. In other instances he uses his imagination to describe 
events which would be significant if they could be proved to have 
occurred as he states them. But that is any biographer’s privilege. 
On two essential points, however, I have my doubts. The love 
affairs (not only the three important ones) are overstressed, so that 
the reader is left with an overdose of Ronsard’s eroticism, which 
does not appear to me to be true to fact. And what is more im- 
portant, the neglect of the historical method (symptomatic of 
modern criticism) leads Bishop (p. 76) to underestimate the value 
ot the Pléiade’s Défense et Illustration as a critical document and 
also to miss the fact that Ronsard and his brigade had a definite 
doctrine * of “ imitation.” As a consequence, the Pindaric Odes (the 
Ode a Michel de Hospital is not analysed) are not appreciated ; 
their occasional but characteristic beauties overlooked; and many 
another passage in the poet’s work, it seems to me, is given a 
wrong emphasis.” 

But the fact remains that Mr. Bishop has produced an enter- 
taining and useful book, which all lovers of French literature 
should read. The following paragraph (from the end of the book) 
may serve to justify this judgment: 

With all of his bathos, his pretension, his absurdity, his lack of 
philosophy, [Ronsard] was a poet. ... The men of the Renaissance were 
surely not far wrong when they termed [him] the Prince of Poets. He 
was their Prince, the incarnation of their ideal. The Renaissance, the New 
Birth, was one of the recurring springtimes of history. Men had the sense 
of new things beginning, in art, faith, and life. In spite of the storms 


about them, and the mischief of their days, they felt that they were 
preparing the high summer to come. 
Wm. A. NITzE 


The University of Chicago 





1 The bare reference on p. 80 is quite inadequate. 
* See, however, the excellent characterization of the lighter verse on p. 82. 
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Voltaire’s Poéme sur la loi naturelle. A Critical Edition. By 
Francis J. Crowxtey. Berkeley, California, Publications of 
the University of California at Los Angeles in Languages 
and Literatures, Volume 1, No. 4, 1938. Pp. 177-304. 


The publication of a critical text of the Poéme is an important 
contribution to the new editions of works of Voltaire issued in 
recent years. But the intention of the present editor is not only 
to publish a revised text: he has made “a critical study of the 
Poéme in the hope of gaining for the work the recognition it de- 
serves ” (182). The Poéme had numerous editions during the 
eighteenth century—the author has examined about forty editions 
and two manuscript copies for the establishment of his critical 
text—and this popularity is for Professor Crowley one more proof 
of the importance it has as a statement of Voltaire’s religious and 
ethical ideas. Norman L. Torrey, in his review of the “book, re- 
marks pertinently, that the Poéme was given to the public at the 
same time as the Poéme sur le désastre de Lisbonne, and that 
“the popularity of the poems can hardly be judged separately.” ? 
We agree also with Professor Torrey’s remark that it would have 
been better to follow the tradition and to publish both poems to- 
gether in a critical edition. There can be no doubt, I believe, that 
the Poéme sur le désastre de Lisbonne is more profound in its 
philosophy and more delicate in poetic feeling than the Poéme sur 
la lot naturelle. 

The critical study preceding the text introduces the reader to 
the philosophical and historical background of the Poéme, its 
genesis, and the history of its publications. The short sketch of 
the history of the loi naturelle is, even for its limited purpose, 
rather general, since one cannot trace the history of this great idea 
by enumerating detached quotations from Bodin, Bayle, Pufen- 
dorff, ete. More positive is Professor Crowley’s indication of the 
historical origin of the Poéme, namely, the controversy between 
Jesuits and Jansenists, which stirred up public life in France. 
The civil disorder resulting from the controversy became a very 
important motive for Voltaire’s criticism of religious intolerance 
in the poem. The second motive which Professor Crowley adduces 
for the composition of the Poéme was Voltaire’s opposition to the 
atheistic currents of his epoch. Here it is proved that the Antt- 
Sénéque ou le Souverain Bien of La Mettrie provoked’ Voltaire’s 
attack, and thus the argument of the Moland edition, that Vol- 
taire’s attack is directed against the Homme-machine, is definitely 
refuted.? Though Professor Crowley’s correction is sound, it is not 
new, since in 1909 the editor of the correspondence of Frederick the 


1 RR., xxx (April, 1940), 183. 
2Dr. R. Boissier in his La Mettrie, médecin, pamphlétaire, et philosophe, 
Paris, 1931, gave the same reference as the Moland edition. 
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Great with Voltaire identified the Anti-Sénéque as the work of La 
Mettrie mentioned in Voltaire’s letter of August 1752.° 

We hear little about Frederick’s influence on the genesis of the 
Poéme, which must have been considerable. At Frederick’s critical 
suggestion, Voltaire revised the work several times. In 1756 he 
wrote about the first version (1751), “ C’était un poéme trés in- 
forme ... Je l’ai beaucoup corrigé depuis” (Moland, xxxviil, 
p- 551). Certainly, the first version is apparently lost, and we do 
not possess Frederick’s corrections. However, an analysis of the 
conformity and divergence in Voltaire’s and Frederick’s ideas on 
the topics of the Poéme would show the details about which Fred- 
erick might have made suggestions for change. 

Many will regret that Professor Crowley’s philosophical inter- 
pretation of the Poéme is somewhat sketchy and vague. He ex- 
cludes, e. g., from his investigation the juridical aspect of the lot 
naturelle, and considers only the theological one. Unjustly, as it 
seems to us, for the verses dealing with the authority of the state 
and the equality of everybody before the law, concern precisely the 
juridical aspect. The remarks on Voltaire’s polemic against La 
Mettrie’s atheism would have been more valuable if the author had 
pointed out its connection with the extensive polemic against every 
form of atheism and materialism in which Voltaire and Frederick 
joined. 

Although the reader regrets the absence of any commentary on 
the stylistic features of the various versions and of any discussion 
of the poem as a work of art, Professor Crowley’s editorial care is 
exact and thoroughly to be commended. 

HERBERT DIECKMANN 

Washington University 





England’s Eliza. By Etxtn CaLtHoun Witson. Harvard Studies 
in English, XX. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1939. 
Pp. xii + 479. $5.00. 


Mr. Wilson makes a comprehensive survey of an impressive 
amount of English and Latin poetry written in praise of Elizabeth. 
Her personality and the achievements of her reign made an immense 
appeal to the imaginations of her Renaissance subjects, and she was 
portrayed in such representative rdles as the Queen of Shepherds, 
the Lady of the Sea, the royal Laura (archetype for sonneteers), 
the English Diana, and finally Gloriana; but preceding and more 
important than any of these, and often underlying them, was the 


* Publikationen aus den K. Preussischen Staatsarchiven 82, Band. R. 
Koser und H. Droysen, Briefwechsel Friedrich des Grossen mit Voltaire. 
Zweiter Teil. 1740-1753. Leipzig, 1909. Brief Voltaires vom August 1752. 
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popular Protestant concept of her as the English Judith or Deborah. 
Devotion to Elizabeth almost became a cult, and one fervid Protes- 
tant poet called for the substitution of a “ Vivat Eliza” for an 
“ Ave Maria,” and one pageant included an altar to Elizabeth, the 
vestal, and decorated the edifice with verses filled with echoes of the 
liturgy of the Church. The epitome of these various idealizations 
and the epic expression of the glory of her reign are found in the 
Faerie Queene, but although the book throws considerable light on 
the background of Spenser’s poem, the chapter devoted to its inter- 
pretation is disappointingly conventional. 

Mr. Wilson oversimplifies the influence of the politico-religious 
situation on much of the material he is treating. Due to Mary 
Stuart’s claim to the uncertain succession, the Protestants realized 
that the sole bulwark between them and an almost certain war or 
the restoration of Catholicism was the life of the Queen, and this 
was one of the reasons they practically made her a symbol of their 
faith. After the defeat of the Spanish Armada, they felt some 
sense of security, but by then the tradition of the English Deborah 
was part of the Protestant national consciousness. The same 
oversimplification is found in the account of the devotion of Eliza- 
beth’s “knights” to her. There is no adequate indication of the 
dubious loyalty of men like Leicester and that uncertain number of 
peers who carried on secret negotiations with Mary Stuart, nor does 
he show clearly the conflict between religion and nationalism, or 
ambition, on the part of certain Catholic writers. Mr. Wilson 
suggests that Elizabeth could distinguish between the true and false 
notes among her poets, but he seldom makes any attempt to do so 
himself. 

A chapter on foreign opinion would have given far more balance 
to the book. Mr. Wilson suggests that the “insular veils” were 
rent all along by foreigners at court, but he fails to point out that 
these “veils” were partly religious. The Huguenots show some 
marked similarities with the English Protestants in their attitude 
towards Elizabeth, but the French Catholics join with the English 
and Scotch exiles in calling her a cruel heretic, a Jezebel, a “ vilaine 
publique.” Since this material, which is readily accessible in 
Ascoli’s La Grande-Bretagne devant Vopinion frangaise (Paris, 
1927), militates against what almost amounts to a thesis in the 
book, namely, that it was Elizabeth herself much more than the 
situation in which she was placed which evoked such devotion from 
her subjects, its exclusion seems an unwise restriction in scope. 
In consciously avoiding the literature written by Elizabeth’s enemies 
(p. 406), Mr. Wilson has failed to discover that some of the material 
he is treating was partially inspired by attacks on the Queen. The 
relation of Spenser to such attacks was pointed out by the present 
reviewer in “The Faerte Queene and the Mary Stuart Contro- 
versy ” (HLH 11, 192-214). Apart from such omissions, there 
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is a distinct weakness in a number of places where he seeks ultimate 
causes in fields where his sources are not only secondary but inade- 
quate. Thus, his account of the courtly love tradition, which is 
based mainly on Dodd’s Courtly Love in Chaucer and Gower 
(Boston, 1913), and his application of it to the devotion of Eliza- 
beth’s courtiers to her, are extremely weak. 

It is an unpleasant task to criticize a book for weakness in the 
use of secondary sources when it contains so much rare and 
original material. The liberal use of quotations and a number of 
facsimiles carry out the Elizabethan spirit, and the appendix con- 
tains a valuable short-title list of works dedicated, inscribed, or 
presented to the Queen. With certain reservations, this book will 
remain the definitive treatment of the part Elizabeth played in 
firing the imaginations of her poets to celebrate her reign and the 
glory of their Queen. 

Kersy NEILL 


The Catholic University of America 





Painter and Poet, Studies in the Literary Relations of English 
Painting. The Charles Eliot Norton Lectures for 1937-1938. 
By Cuauncey Brewster Tinker. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. Pp. xiv-+- 195. $3.50. 


This book, outside and in, is a source of pleasure to the eye; and 
the Harvard Press deserves praise for its designing and presswork. 
There were difficulties for the designer, in that Painter and Poet 
contains 89 illustrations filling 66 pages, whereas the amount of 
text is relatively small (barely 130 pages). The problem was solved 
by use of the same paper for both text and illustrations, and by the 
inclusion of the pictures in the pagination. These pictures, by 
Romney, Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Blake, Richard Wilson, 
Turner, and Constable, deserve the integral position they are thus 
given in the book. Some, of course, are familiar; but as a whole 
they form a surprisingly fresh, attractive, and valuable exhibition 
of the poetic strain in English pictorial art of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. They are the fruit of careful search, 
and of much knowledge, and virtually they are the book. 

Of the accompanying lectures it is not easy to speak justly. 
When the lectures were delivered, the pictures were projected on 
a screen and Professor Tinker’s words formed the commentary. 
Hence the lectures are actually, in large part, a series of apprecia- 
tive and descriptive captions. As such, they probably served their 
immediate purpose well; but this is a method of presentation that 
cannot be transferred into a printed book. There, the relation be- 
tween picture and text is inevitably reversed ; and, in addition, we 
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lose the living voice and something of the living personality. Pro- 
fessor Tinker’s taste, urbanity, and freedom from pedantry remain, 
but these qualities are not in themselves enough to make the lectures 
fit for print. 

We are informed by the publisher that “ Professor Tinker con- 
siders his book a vindication of the layman’s right to look at 
pictures for the subject matter they represent, particularly as illus- 
trations of characters and events.” The words arouse a mild 
surprise, because they encourege a suspicion that Professor Tinker 
may have been at a loss how to consider his book. In the Preface 
he says that his treatment of his subject “ was from the beginning 
meant to be suggestive rather than closely defined ”; and in some of 
the lectures the treatment certainly suggests the author’s complete 
sympathy with the eighteenth-century painters’ revolt against this 
layman’s view. The truth is, that though “suggestive ” treatment 
may be engaging, a writer must at least, if only privately and for 
himself, define closely his subject, and even the subjects within his 
subject. To take an isolated instance, the chapter on Richard 
Wilson, which opens better than most with a useful discussion of 
the word “landscape,” ends by giving Professor Tinker away. 
Throughout the chapter he is at pains to characterize Wilson as “a 
serene spirit ”—“ the gentle Wilson,” “ cool and austere,” “ troubled 
by no turbulent passions,” “incapable of satire.” But Professor 
Tinker also had in his notes an anecdote, too good to omit, which 
proves that “ Wilson had a sharp wit and a gift of repartee” (p. 
134), and was capable of a quick fit of derisive anger. These traits 
are not reconcilable with the rest of the characterization, but the 
author is unconscious of a problem. Readers, however, will conclude 
that desultory chat about Romanticism and Thomson and painting 
makes an insubstantial meal. And in fact, were it not for the 
long series of plates, Painter and Poet would be only one more 
piece of evidence to show why Professor Tinker’s services to 
eighteenth-century studies have been so closely confined to the 
personal help he has given university students and fellow scholars. 


RosBert SHAFER 
University of Cincinnati 





The Rise of Romantic Hellenism in English Literature, 1732-1786. 
By BrernarD Hersert STERN. Menasha, Wisconsin: George 
Banta Publishing Company, 1940. Pp. x-+ 182. $2.25. 

Wealthy young noblemen drink “To Grecian Taste and Roman 


Spirit,” sponsor archaeological expeditions, and publish the find- 
ings in sumptuous folios; travellers record the adventures of their 
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sensitive souls in Eastern lands; aestheticians discover the key to 
Beauty in the “noble simplicity and quiet grandeur” of Grecian 
art; poets tune their British lyres to Attic themes—such are the 
main strands in The Rise of Romantic Hellenism in English Litera- 
ture, 1732-1786. The outlines of this useful study are familiar, yet 
Mr. Stern adds many details in the most extensive survey yet 
published of the growth of “Grecian gusto” in the eighteenth 
century. 

Although his work clearly reveals that “the transformation of 
the neo-classical attitude toward the ancients into romantic hel- 
lenism was, like many of the other streams of romanticism, a 
gradual growth in popularity of an attitude present in the neo- 
classical period itself,’ Mr. Stern allows himself surprisingly few 
backward glances. Thus we have no indication as to “ romantic 
hellenic ” tendencies already at work when the dilettanti banded 
together in 1732, such as the conception of Grecian Homer, bard 

of “fire” and Nature and “simplicity.” Then, too, “the senti- 

mental admiration of ancient Greek culture in general, particularly 
its government and its bravery” and “expressions of sympathy 
for the subjection of the modern Greeks to the Turks ”—two of the 
elements which mid-eighteenth-century travel books are said to 
have “contributed” to romantic hellenism—had appeared in 
Milton, Waller, and Addison. 

More unfortunate is Mr. Stern’s neglect of Shaftesbury, Jona- 
than Richardson, Senior, and other forerunners of Winckelmann 
(whose influence on English letters, as he shows, comes late, 
although Blake’s reading of Fuseli’s translation in the ’70’s de- 
serves mention at least). The “ Grecian ” speculations of Shaftes- 
bury, “the Plato of the eighteenth century,” gave French and 
English as well as German theorists both moral and intellectual 
bases for “ the sentimental-philosophical reaction to the picturesque 
baroque and rococo,” which constitutes, according to Mr. Stern, 
“the strongest influence in the rise of romantic hellenism in 
aesthetics.” 

In his historical and descriptive account of the literature of 
archaeology, travel, and aesthetics during the fifty-four years com- 
posing his special preserve, Mr. Stern is on firmer ground. More- 
over, an abundant display of the parallel tastes of dilettanti, travel- 
lers, aestheticians, and poets sustains his analysis of the movements 
of thought and feeling in the eighteenth century which “ directed 
the idealization of antiquity to Greece.” 

STEPHEN A. LARRABEE 


Waterville, Maine 
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Epic Suggestion in the Imagery of the Waverley Novels. By 
CHRISTABEL F. Fiskr. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1940. Pp. xxvi-+ 141. $2.50. 


Starting with the conviction that the epic element in Scott’s 
novels has been greatly neglected by criticism in favor of the 
romantic, Professor Fiske has made a systematic comparison of the 
figurative imagery of the Waverley novels with that of Homer, and 
to a lesser degree the Teutonic epics and the Old Testament. She 
first shows parallels in the treatment of metaphors and similes con- 
cerning various aspects of nature-——landscape, the sea, wild and 
domestic animals—as well as similarities in thematic and atmos- 
pheric imagery. Another division of the study is concerned with 
certain miscellaneous motifs such as the personification of weapons, 
the image of the lion and his lair, the comparison of thought to 
the flight of a bird and the like. In addition to such specific com- 
parisons of imagery the author finds many stylistic traits that 
suggest the epic style. 

As a study of Scott’s imagery the work is a valuable contribution. 
One lays it down with an increased respect for the keen observation 
and wide experience of the author, for the imagination that con- 
tinually played over everything he wrote illuminating it with 
images from all aspects of nature and life. One is also convinced 
that some of the images studied may be vague recollections of 
Homer or Beowulf or the Old Testament. 

But surely she has gone too far when she supposes any such 
recollection is necessary for Scott when he uses the lion as the 
symbol of the fierce warrior. This image and many others men- 
tioned are simply ideas common to all observers of life and may 
appear in the work of any sensitive author. Particularly is this 
true of images concerning the sea and mountains (p. 7). The 
author is at pains to show that Scott used such images, but only as 
short striking metaphors instead of elaborate Homeric similes. If 
he had used not only the subject of the image (common to all 
human experience) but also the epic form, the case for direct 
influence of the epic would be convincing. 

The sea as a basis for imagery was, of course, not neglected by 
the romantic poets. The reader leaves this stimulating work with 
the feeling that the terms “epic imagery ” and “ romantic” need 
further clarifying. 


STITH THOMPSON 
Indiana University 
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Letters of Robert Carter 1720-1727: The Commercial Interests of a 
Virginia Gentleman. Edited by Louis B. Wricut. San 
Marino, California: The Huntington Library, 1940. Pp. xiv 
+153. $2.50. 


The student of the social and economic history of colonial Vir- 
ginia will welcome the publication of these letters of Robert Carter. 
A part (the remainder has been lost or destroyed) of the commer- 
cial correspondence of a Virginia tobacco planter, the letters pro- 
vide valuable information about the business practices of a period 
for which source material is not only scarce but often inaccessible. 

Robert Carter was known to his contemporaries as “ King” 
Carter because of his wealth, power, and pride. That he should 
have achieved such a position of prominence is attested by these 
letters; they reveal him to be a man of more than ordinary busi- 
ness ability. The correspondence that is here for the first time 
printed is that which passed between Carter and his agents abroad. 
The services rendered by these agents included the sale abroad of 
his tobacco (shipped to them on consignment), the investment of 
his surplus funds, the purchase of supplies, and supervision of the 
education of his sons in England. The letters provide interesting 
detail of the manner in which these functions were performed. 
Carter complains often of the delay in the sale of his tobacco, of 
the low prices at which it is sold, and of the high cost of freight. 
Yet on the whole his dealings with his agents were highly profit- 
able; when he died he left an estate said to consist of 300,000 acres 
of land, about 1000 slaves, and £10,000 in cash. There is reason 
to think, too, that his agents reaped tidy profits. 

Not all of the correspondence, however, has to do with business 
problems. Carter writes of his convictions concerning religion, 
avowing that he has no use for “ the high-flown up top notions and 
the great stress that is laid upon ceremonies ”. His concern over 
the education of his sons is also indicated in his letters. He has 
our sympathy when we learn that his sons were not always attentive 
to their studies nor economical in their expenses! 

These letters, in short, afford a valuable insight into the life of a 
prominent Virginia aristocrat. The volume has a useful introduc- 
tion from the pen of the editor; there is also an adequate index. 
The manuscripts, moreover, have been expertly edited, and the 
printer for his part has done an excellent job. 


Haroitp H. HutcHEson 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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Classical Influence upon the Tribe of Ben: A Study of Classical 
Elements in the Non-Dramatic Poetry of Ben Jonson and His 
Circle. By KatHryNn ANDERSON McEvEN. Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 
The Torch Press, 1939. Pp. xx-+ 316. In this book, an ap- 
parent Columbia doctoral thesis, Mrs. McEuen studies the influence 
of Martial, Juvenal, Persius, Horace, Propertius, Tibullus, Ovid, 
Catullus, Theocritus, Vergil, Anacreon, and the poets of the An- 
thology on Carew, Corbet, Cartwright, Falkland, Howell, Love- 
lace, Randolph, Suckling, Herrick, and Jonson. The result of this 
investigation is a series of chapters named for the classical poets 
and containing parallels between their work and that of the Jon- 
sonian school. The work is fearsomely thorough. All that has 
been thought and said in the world about this problem together 
with new findings by the author is included within the boards of 
this study. As Mrs. McEuen undoubtedly knew before she wrote 
out her first reference cards, the general conclusions of her work 
had long been known to scholars; her study becomes, then, a sort 
of omnium gatherum where future editors of these poets may dip 
for annotations. 

The usual dissertation diseases are present. The reader is over- 
whelmed with proofs and illustrations—if a poet made a transla- 
tion from Ovid, we are offered the translation and the original text. 
As usual, one finds too many general truths offered as specific in- 
fluences; the late Professor Dodge’s essay on parallel passages 
should be the required reading of all graduate students and their 
professors. These faults are, however, found in every thesis. My 
chief regret is that Mrs. McEuen, who is a good Latinist and a 
painstaking scholar, was not assigned a topic with more interest 
in it. She might, for example, have done something with the edi- 
tions of the classics known to Jonson’s circle and told us about the 
influence of commentaries, prefatory essays, and corrupt texts. 
To this she could have added a study of the influence of contempo- 
rary treatises on classical metrics or works like Casaubon’s study 
of satire. Finally, she might have studied the neo-Latin poets who 
followed the classic theme and who are, I think, often more impor- 
tant for “classical influences” on vernacular poets than the 
ancients themselves. 


DON CAMERON ALLEN 
Duke University 
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Elizabethan Muste and Musical Criticism. By Morrison 
Comercys Boyp. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1940. Pp. xii+ 364. $3.50. The title of this book is perhaps 
misleading, since Dr. Boyd explains in his preface that his original 
intention was to discuss only the musical criticism of the Eliza- 
bethans. The introduction of six chapters describing the various 
kinds of music and listing the composers has quite changed the 
nature of his work as now presented. These chapters are biographi- 
cal in form and contain only very brief discussion of the music 
itself. As a result of this brevity, those readers who are anxious to 
have anything more than a very superficial account will be disap- 
pointed and will in some sections find even this superficial account 
unsatisfactory. This is particularly true of the section on the 
masque. Also, in dealing with the madrigal, Mr. Boyd mentions 
Yonge’s Musica Transalpina (1588) but does not indicate its im- 
portance in introducing the Italian madrigal to England. In spite 
of the brevity of his treatment of Elizabethan music, we may well 
be glad that the author made over his book into an outline history. 
By doing so he has given us a very complete up-to-date compilation 
of the facts about the composers, the original editions of their 
works, and the modern books and articles about them. From this 
point of view his work deserves high praise and will be very useful 
to students of both music and literature. For a comprehensive and 
illuminating treatment of Elizabethan music, adequately illustrated 
with specimens, we must still wait. 


LEICESTER BRADNER 
Brown University 





The Pastoral Elegy: An Anthology. Edited with introduction, 
commentary, and notes, by THomas P. Harrison, Jr. English 
translations by Harry JosHua Lron. Austin: University of 
Texas, 1939. Pp. xii+ 312. $2.50. Pastoral poetry, especially 
the elegy, is the expression of an enduring point of view—that of 
the supposedly simple, but really ironic, “shepherd,” who com- 
ments, in a variety of forms, upon the badness of the times, the 
pains of love, the beauty of the earth, and who voices the bitter 
frustration felt by men of good will whenever a youth of intel- 
lectual promise is cut off by accidental or unheroic death. These 
things will continue, with the seasons. But now that all tradi- 
tional genres are mixed or lost, the pastoral elegy seems at once 
the best-defined and most archaic of literary forms, and any collec- 
tion such as Mr. Harrison’s must appear a bit “mortuary.” His 
is a very useful volume, however, simply because it is a well-edited 
anthology of a form which has recurred throughout some twenty 
centuries. Placing in chronological order both the best-known 
examples—Theocritus, Virgil, Lycidas, Adonais, Thyrsis—and the 





relatively unknown or inaccessible or minor ones, Mr. Harrison 
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makes a real contribution to comparative literature. His introduc- 
tion, on the classical, the medieval and the renaissance pastoral, 
with their “aftermath,” is a clear summary of several complex 
chapters in literary history which should be of use to students, 
especially to those of Milton and Spenser. The commentary and 
notes on such writers as Petrarch, Castiglione, and Marot are of like 
value, while the sections on the medieval pastoral are of interest if 
only because few general readers know of its existence. 


Hollins College MARY PARMENTER 





The Viking and the Red Man, the Old Norse Origin of the 
Algonquin Language. By Reiver T. SHERWIN. New York and 
London: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1940. Pp. xxvi-+ 340. 
That laymen with a smattering of foreign languages at their com- 
mand are liable to be bitten by the etymological bug is nothing out 
of the ordinary. Neither is it unusual to find Americans of Scan- 
dinavian descent interested in possible traces of Leif the Lucky’s 
famous but hapless expedition to the mainland of America, but, 
unfortunately, this interest when left to roam unguided by the few 
solid facts of the Sagas has been productive of more bunk than 
reasoned research, witness the voluminous writings on the Ken- 
sington stone and the Beardmore finds. In view of this, Mr. 
Reider T. Sherwin’s attempt to prove the “Old Norse Origin of 
the Algonquig Language” is not strange, neither is it strange, 
considering his self-made linguistic method, that he succeeds in 
finding a thousand or more parallels. With the same method he 
could have derived Algonquin from Hebrew or from English, and 
with equally good results. 

What does seem strange, however, is the fact that the publishers 
of the Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dictionaries (edited, we are 
told on the blurb of this book, by over 380 of the world’s leading 
philologists, lexicographers and expert authorities in every branch 
of knowledge) should have wanted to add this item to their list of 
reputable works on language. Anyway, this association certainly 
does not detract from the curiosity value of the book. 


STEFAN EINARSSON 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Scorsonere, ‘salsifis noir.’ M. Bruce A. Morrissette (PMLA, tv, 602) 
atteste ce mot pour la premiére fois en France dans une nouvelle historique 
de Mme de Villedieu en 1670, done dix ans avant le premier témoignage 
connu jusqu’ici (1680; Richelet) et le terme espagnol correspondant 
escuerconera chez un historien des Indes, Nicol4s Monardes en 1565 (il 
faut corriger 1585 au bas de la p. 604). Le mot serait emprunté, non pas & 
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Vitalien (opinion de Richelet, Bloch, Gamillschag—M. Morrissette a tort 
de dire que les auteurs modernes répétent l’étymologie italienne de Meyer- 
Liibke, puisque le REW® ne contient méme-pas le mot), mais au catalan, 
dont les formes italienne, frangaise et espagnole seraient dérivée: Mattioli 
et Covarrubias ainsi que Jault (1750) indiquent en effet une origine 
catalane. 

Je n’objecterai rien & l’étymologie catalane en tant que derniére source 
du mot, particuligrement (puisque le suffixe -era pourrait aussi bien étre 
espagnol) parce que le cat. escorgo ‘ vipére’ = *ex-curtio, onis me semble 
le représentant catalan autoctone, tandis que l’Espagne a plutét escuerzo = 
*ex-curtius—comme le cat. corgé ‘chevreuil’=curtio s’oppose 4 lesp. 
corzo id. REW 2419. La forme escuergonera de Monardes méme (au lieu 
de escorzonera) montre une tentative d’adaptation & l’esp. escuerzo. Mais 
le fr. scorsonére est, de par son s-, non es-- évidemment, quoique en dise 
M. M., un italianisme. Le catalan escorgonera (j’ajoute: attesté par le 
Diccionari Aguilé dans un Libre de la Peste que je ne puis dater, mais qui 
semble assez ancien) a donc d’abord été emprunté par l’espagnol, puis par 
italien,’ puis par le frangais. Il faut soigneusement distinguer ces étapes, 
démontrées aussi par les dates respectives des mots, et établir une filiation, 
non pas: catalan > espagnol, italien et francais; mais: catalan > espagnol 
> italien > frangais. 

Pour I’s initial du cat. escorgé il ne faut imvoquer ni scortea avec Meyer- 
Liibke, ni scorpio avec M. Morrissette,? mais simplement le ex- du verbe 
*excurtiare, ‘raccourcir’ (REW 2994: it. scorciare, esp. port. prov. 
escorcar), qui se trouve parallélement dans les dérivés de curtus (REW 
2421: ital. scorto), et dans ceux de curtiare qui ont d’autres significations 
(serbocroate skrt, véron. zkurtso ‘ avaricieux’; a.fr. escors ‘ giron, sein,’ 
all. Schiirze ‘tablier’). La forme escuerzo avec son ue montre bien 
Vextraction verbale. 

M. Morrissette va trop loin en admettant que Vital. scorzone ‘ serpent’ 
dérive aussi du catalan escorgé6: on importe une plante ou un animal dans 
un autre pays quand ceux-ci peuvent servir "homme (p. ex. précisément la 
scorzonére), mais a-t-on jamais vu l’importation d’une vipére ou d’un 
crapaud?* Les formes dialectales de la Haute Italie, peut-étre de Luques, 
de Sardaigne, que cite le REW, militent en faveur d’un mot autoctone en 
Italie et d’ailleurs interroman. Tout au plus pourrait-on noter que la 
forme florentine scorzone est littéraire (la forme normale serait *scorcione). 

Corriger la forme mordati dans le passage cité de Mattioli en morduti. 


Leo SpPITZER 





1 Quand I’Italien Mattiol affirme que les vipéres sont appelées “ in Spagna 
sourzi,” ce n’est pas “ obviously an italianized plural ” du cat. escorgé6, mais 
le pluriel italianisé de l’esp. escwerzo: une italianisation de escorgé (plur.- 
ons) serait *scorzont. 

2Caroline Michaélis de Vasconcellos, ZRPh. xxv, 282 voulait méme 
expliquer escorgé (et port. escorgdo) par scorpio parce que le peuple 
emploie la scorzonére contre la morsure de cet animal. 

’Et il ne s’agit pas non plus dans ce cas d’un animal réputé carac- 
téristique d’une certaine région, comme pour le cobra, la tarentule etc. 
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Alfriend, Edward M. & Wheeler, A. C., 
Bennett, Clarence, Taylor, Charles A., Mor- 
timer, Lillian, Woods, Walter.— The Great 
Diamond Robbery and other recent melo- 
dramas. Ed. Garrett H. Leverton. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton U. Press, 1940. Pp. 
xvi + 255. $5.00. (America’s Lost Plays, 
vol. viii.) 

Eiyot, Sir Thomas.—The defence of good 
women. Edited by Edwin J. Howard. Oz- 
ford, Ohio: Anchor Press, 1940. Pp. xvi + 
85. $1.25. 

Fricker, Robert.—Das historische Drama 
in England von der Romantik bis zur Gegen- 
wart. Bern; A, Francke, [1940]. Pp. vi + 
363. (Schweizer Anglistische Arbeiten, 8.) 

Fries, Charles Carpenter.—American Eng- 
lish grammar, the grammatical structure 
of present-day American English with espe- 
cial reference to social differences or class 
dialects. New York: D. Appleton-Century, 
[1940]. Pp. xii+ 313. $2.50. (National 
Council of Teachers of English, English 
Monograph, 10.) 

Griggs, Earl Leslie. — Coleridge fille, a 
biography of Sara Coleridge. London [New 
York]: Oxford U. Press, 1940. Pp. xiv + 
259. $3.75. 

Haller, Elisabeth. — Die barocken Stil- 
merkmale in der englischen, lateinischen 
und deutschen Fassung von Dr. Thomas 
Burnets Theory of the Earth. Bern: A. 
Francke, [1940]. Pp.xiv + 179. (Schweizer 
Anglistische Arbeiten, 9.) 

Harris, Brice.—Charles Sackville, sixth 
Earl of Dorset, patron and poet of the 
Restoration. Urbana, Jil.: U. of Ill. Press, 
1940. Pp. 269. $3.00 and $3.50. (Ill. Studies 
in Lang. and Lit., xxvi, 3-4.) 

Osborn, James M.—John Dryden: some 
biographical facts and problems. New York: 
Columbia U. Press, 1940. Pp. xiv + 295. 
$3.50. 

Shakespeare, William.— The Passionate 
Pilgrim, the third edition, 1612, reproduced 
in facsimile from the copy in the Folger 
Shakespeare Library, with an introduction 
by Hyder E. Rollins. New York: Scribner’s, 
1940. Pp. xlii + 136. 


GERMAN 
Anlauf, Karl—Der Philosoph von Wieden- 
sah]. Der vélkische Seher Wilhelm Busch. 
Berlin: Biichergilde Gutenberg [1939]. 195 
Pp. 





Blochwitz, Werner. — Die germanischen 
Ortsnamen im Département Ardennes. Ein 
Beitrag zur Frage der Frankensiedlung in 
Nordfrankreich. Diss. Leipzig. [Aus: Volks- 
tum u. Kultur der Romanen. Jg. 12, H. 1-2]. 
Hamburg: Augustin, 1939. 168 pp. 

Blumohr, Fritz Peter.—Die Flurnamen von 
Neustadt im Odenwald. Der Flurnamen- 
bestand als Raumbild. Diss. [Hessisches Flur- 
namenbuch. H. 15]. Marburg: Elwert, 1939. 
76 pp., 10 plates. M. 3. 

Drerup, Engelbert. — Aus versunkenen 
Tagen. Jugenderinnerungen. [Rhetorische 
Studien. Erg. Bd. 2]. Paderborn: Schiéningh, 
1939. 299 pp. M. 6. 

Drissen, Alfred.—Das Sprachgut des Mark- 
scheiders. Wegweiser fiir Landmesser, Berg- 
und Vermessungsbeamte. 2. verm. u. verb. 
Aufl. Recklinghausen; Selbstverl. [1939]. 
112 p. 4°. M. 5.80. 

t Jordan, Maria.—Die Romane Bruno Willes. 
[Diss., bearb. von Prof. Reinhard Strecker.] 
Berlin: Neuland-Verlagsges. 1939. 107 pp. 

Koch, Georg.— Die Heimkehr des Ernst 
Moritz Arndt. Berlin: Eckart-Verl. 1939. 
187 pp. M. 2.85. 

Koller, Georg.— Der Beruf des Skalden. 
Diss. Berlin; Pfau, 1939. 99 pp. 


Kreller, Alois.—W ortgeographie des Schién- 
hengster Landes. Mit 42 Karten. [Arbeiten 
zur sprachlichen Volksforschung in den 
Sudetenlindern. H. 6]. Leipzig: Rohrer, 
1939. xi, 122 pp. M. 8.50. 

Langenbucher, Hellmuth.—Deutsche Dich- 
tung in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart. Eine 
Einfiihrung mit ausgewahlten Textproben. 
2. durchges. Aufl. Berlin: Bong [1939]. 443 
pp. M. 4.80. 

Losch, Philipp.—Altkasseler und althessi- 
sche Familiennamen. Ein Register zu Stélzels 
Casseler Stadtrechnungen 1468 bis 1553. 
[Aus: Zs. d. Ver. f. hess. Gesch. u. Landes- 
kunde. N. F. Suppl. 3.— Nachrichten d. 
Ges. f. Familienkunde in Kurhessen u. Wal- 
deck. 1939, Sonderbeilage]. [Kassel:] 1939. 
19 pp. 

Oberheiden, Anneliese. — Haltung und 
Wertung der deutschen Frau im erzihlenden 
Schrifttum der Gegenwart. Diss. Greifswald. 
Wiirzburg: K. Triltsch, 1939. 155 pp. 

Parske, Richard.—J. W. v. Goethe und das 
Porzellan. Mit 33 Abbildungen. Berlin: 
Verl. f. Auswirtige Politik [1940]. 56 pp. 
M. 3. 

} Reisinger, Hedwig: Michel Georg Conrad. 
Ein Lebensbild mit bes. Beriicksichtigung 
seiner Titigkeit als Kritiker. Diss. Miinchen. 
Wiirzburg: Mayr, 1939. 94 pp. 

; Roberts, Cecil E—Handwerk und Hand- 
werker in der deutschen Erzahlung vom Aus- 
gang des 18. Jhs. bis zur Gegenwart. Diss. 
Breslau; 1939. Vater. 109 pp. 
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Schneider, Gertrud. — Persinlichkeit und 
Gemeinschaft bei Emil Strauss. Diss. Wiirz- 
burg: Mayr, 1939. 84 pp. 

Scholz, Wilhelm von.—An Ilm und Isar. 
Lebenserinnerungen. Mit 8 Tiefdrucktafeln. 
Leipzig: P. List [1939]. 318 pp. M. 6.80. 

Schwab, Rudolf. — Meinrad Lienerts ge- 
schichtliche Dichtung. Entstehung und Quel- 
len. Bern: Haupt, 1940. 127 pp. Fr. 4. 

Strauss, Emil. — Johann Peter Hebbel. 
Leben und Briefe. [Die kleine Biicherei. 225]. 
Miinchen: Albert Langen, 1939. 74 pp. 80 Pf. 

Weithase, Irmgard. — Von der Schénheit 
und Eigenart der deutschen Sprache. [Aus: 
Thiiringer Volksbildungsarbeit]. Péssneck: 
Fr. Gerold, 1940. 26 pp. 75 Pf. 

Zahrenhusen, Hinrich.—Ostfriesische Vor- 
namen. Die in Ostfriesland gebriiuchlichen 
Rufnamen. Zusammengestellt und auf der 
Grundlage der german. Namenbildung bearb. 
Mit einem Anhang: Verz. guter ostfries. Vor- 
- namen. Hrsg. von der Ostfries. Landschaft 
in Aurich. [Hmden; Haynell], 1939. 143 pp. 
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natives of what is now the British Empire if it still pos- 
sesses some literary interest, $32.50 the set 
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DONDO’S 
Modern French Course, Revised 


Even more richly cultural than the original and specifically planned  F 
to give a substantial knowledge of French civilization, Fifteen 3 
units of grammar instruction. All new cultural drawings and new  o 
pictorial conversation charts. Ready this spring. 3 


FRASER, SQUAIR, AND PARKER’S | 
Revised Elementary French Grammar 


A thorough revision of this long-favored text constitutes a well- 
balanced, modern presentation of reading, cultural matter, oral Pe 
training, and grammar work. Provides an abundance of materials | 
needed for stressing any desired objective. Ready this spring. eo 
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FRENCH POEMS 


A. G. CANFIELD AND W. F. PATTERSON, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


This new revision of a standard introduction to the study of French 
poetry has been enlarged and expanded to allow for the addition of 
many narrative poems and much new material, particularly from — 
























the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Additions to the volume 
include: 21 selections from the fourteenth century, 49 from the six: | 


teenth, 43 from the seventeenth, 41 from the eighteenth and 153 — 
from the nineteenth and twentieth. 4 
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